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Ira ANSLATOR's 
PREFACE. 


S ſoon as this little Book 
A fell into my Hands, I could 
Not forbear making Enquiry,whe- 
Wether any of our Country- Men had 
done the good Service of com- 
municating it to the Engliſh Rea- 
ders. The Entertainment it gave 
me, the exceeding Characters I 
* had heard of it, (vrhich indeed 
Wt thought extravagant, till my 
on Peruſal convincd me, they 
MF were: its juſt. due) and the De- 
EC A 3 fire 


The T ranſlator's Preface. 
fre of making theſe wiſe Obſer- 
vations, and the Advantages of 
them more diffuſiye, as well as $ 
that of impreſſing them more 
Rrongly upon my ſelf, moved 


me to refolve upon ſpending & 
ſome leiſure Hours in naturali- WM 


zing this great Foreigner. But 
the Undertaking ſoon appeared 
more difficult, than the propor- 
tion of the Book tempted me 
to expect. For the Tranſlating 
every where literally and con- 
eiſely, would have left ſome Pal 
ſages dark, and ſcarce intelligi- 
ble: And a looſe. Paraphraſe 


'y 
1 
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{ befides that it is a Liberty not 
to be indulged; except in Caſes 
of great Neceſſity) would take 
off from the Beauty and Strength * 
of ſuch REeLECTIONS; the 
very. | 
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Tbe Tranſlator's Preface. 

der- Fery Deſign of which requires 
2 ſhort cloſe Style: With what 
Succeſs I have endeavoured to de- 


Shan I can; and the Failings he 
iſcovers, will, I promiſe my 
elf, be eaſily forgiven, for the 
ke of ſo good a Deſign, as the 
me giving him this ingenious Book 
ing Mm our own. Language. For it 
on- 5 to be hoped; he will think 
r more pardonable, that this is 
one now by a very indifferent 
aſe nd unknown Hand, than that 
It hath not had this Right done 
Bt, by ſome of the Beſt and moſt 


ſes a0 
ke Eminent, before. 
ch 
he 


ö Ty. 2 


Mrs. 
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7 be Tranſlator s Preface. | 

Mrs. Beln inde bob attempt 
ed part of it, but ſhe ſeems not 
to have intended a perfect Work, 
fo much as Entertaining her Sell 6 
and her Lyſander, with duch Paſ: 
ſages as were moſt applicable to 
her darling Paſſion of Love. Up- 
on which: occaſion, and ſome o. 
thers, ſhe takes, the Freedom 0b 
Para Phraſing, and Accommoda- 
ting as ſhe ſaw fit, more per- 
haps to her own Diverſion, than p 
the doing Juſtice: to the Author. 1 
And beſi bes, Hers is only a Col- 
lection of ſome ſcattered Re. 
flections, out of the Firſt and 
Second, without any Notice ta- 


ken of the Third and Fourth 1 
Parts.. 
This 


} 
* 
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'e, 1 The Tranſlators Pre face. 


mpt. Z This Tranſlation follows the 
s not Edition of Lyons, 1691, But 
ork, Þ cauſe there is another of the 
Sell me Year, at Paris, without 4- 
Pal y diſtinction of Parts, in which 
1 tl 45 are ſeveral Additions, to 
up4 yhat my Original hath in 'the 

Two Firſt Books, I have taken 


7 94 are to ſubjoin thoſe Additions 
oda. the End of the Second Part 
per: ere; and believe, that in com- 


garing the Two Books together, 
one will be found to have e- 
4 raped me, nor any other Dif- 

rence between them now re- 


— aining, except in the Order 
| 1 If the REFPLECTIONS. The 


Faſſages added are likewiſe num- 
Pred according to the Paris E- 
| 4 Hition, from whence they are ta- 

5 ken. 


The T ranſlator's Preface. 
ken. The French Preface to the 
Reader Tranſlated from thence 
becauſe ſomething larger ; an( 
referring particularly to a Di 
courſe upon theſe RexLEcTIONS 
wholly wanting in the Impreſſi 
on at Lyons. That Diſcourſe 
( Engliſhed by another Hand 
is likewiſe inſerted here, thy 
Defign whereof is to remove ſom 
Objections, to which this Boo 
hath been thought liable. So tha 
all due Care hath been take 
that this Tranſlation might havg 
it's utmoſt Perfection, and the 
Author now appears in Engli/hy 
more full, and with much grea 

er Advantage, than any Edition 
of his, that ever I yet ſaw in the 
Original Language, | 
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REA DER 


6: A HE General Approbation which 
F 1 the Public has been pleaſed to 
alive theſe Moral Reflections, is infinite- 
n, above what I am able to ſay in their 
Favour ; and if they are really 7 that 
WP rtrinſic Value, as I take them to be, and 
4 ae very good Reaſons to believe, tis 
E , 

[i «moſt impoſſible to do them a greater In- 
.-, than to imagine they ſtand in need 
= Apology, | 

I ſhall at preſent content my ſelf to re- 
mark Two Things ; Firſt, That by the 
Nord Intereſt, our Author does not al. 

; 23 ways 


E 


ii The Preface to the Reader. 
ways under ſtand what we commonly cal 
Worldly Intereſt, which has the Pur. 
fait f Wealth for its only Object, bat 
an Intereſt of Honour and Glory. M, 
Second Remark is, (and tis in a manner 
the Foundation of all theſe Reflections, 
That the judicious Perſon who made them, 
only conſiders Mankind in the preſent de. 
plorable State of Nature, as tis oder. 
run with Tenorance, and correpted by 
Sin; and therefore whatever he ſays of 
that infinite Number of Defects that are 
to be . in their apparent Vertaes, 
does not in the leaſt concern thoſe happy 
but few Favourites whom Heaven is pleaſ. 
ed to preſerve from them by a particular 
Grace, | 8 
To remove the Prejadices which ſor 
well meaning People have entertained 4. 


gainſt theſe Maxims, I thought it con-. 0; 
venient to inſert the following Letter Wl 0 
which lately fell into my Hands, and mas ce 
written ſince the firſt Edition of this Ma-. i 
nuſcript; and nom at this Juniture when t/ 
every Reader takes the freedom to paſs hs p. 


q The Preface to the Reader. iii 
al omn Judgment upon them; it comes out 
tr. ver) ſeaſonably to clear the principal Dif- 
2 ficulties that may be urged againſt theſe 
Reflections, as alſo to explain the true 
ver ¶ Sentiments of our Author. This, at leaſt, 
it has performed, it has abundantly de- 
monſtrated them to contain nothing but 
= 4 pare Abridgment of Morality, confor- 
mable to ſeveral Fathers of the Church, 
and that the Perſon who writ them, hai 
a preat deal of reaſon to believe, that he 
could not well miſs his Way, in following 
= /uch experienced and diſintereſted Guides, 
Anu laſtly, that he had full Liberty to 
.=® /peak of Man, after the very ſame man- 
ner as the Fathers had done before him. 
Mom, after all, if the Veneration which 
u due to. theſe illuſtrious Lights of the 


. 

14. Church, be not ſufficient to ſtop the Mouths 
on- of the Criticks, but they are reſolved, in 
ter oppoſition to good Manners and Senſe, 10 
was condemn the Opinion of theſe Great Men, 
N.. in condemning this Boot; I would adviſe 
ben the Reader, not to be influenced by ſuch 
hu partial Jadges, nor ſuffer himſelf to be 


o a 2 deter- 


iv The Preface to the Reader. 
determined by the firſt Motions he finds i 
ariſe in his Heart; but to tale all imag i. 
zable Care, that Self. Love ſhall have no 
ſhare in the Judgment which he paſſes ap- 


6 
/ 


Ra: 
on them. For if he ſuffers himſelf io dle 
directed by ſo corrupt a Counſellor, it ts 4 a 
not to be ſuppoſed that he will ſhew any r 


great Favour to theſe Maxims. As they 
particularly charge Self. Love with de- 
bauching-the Reaſon, that powerful Se- 
aucer, will be ſure, by Way of Requital, 
zo prepMeſs the Mind againſt them. Up- Wl 
on this Score the Reader ought to take 
care, that this Prevention or Prejudice 
Hall not juſtifie the Truth of them, and 
to perſwade himſelf that nothing can ſo 
effectually eſtabliſh the Truth of theſe Re- 
fleQions, 4s that Heat or Subtilty he 
expreſſes in combating them. But as 
it will be a difficult Matter to per- 
ſwade every ſenſible Man, that he 
cannot — them out of any o- 
ther Motive than that f Iatereſt di/- 
guiſed, of Pride, and -Seli-Love'; the 
beſt Way the Reader can take, in my Op. 

f S 3ö;’— ßꝗ ._ 
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de- Benefit to the World, in diſcovering 
al, Mall the Follies and Foibles of Man- 
. F 0 — 
ke b : As for what regards the Order of -theſe 
ce Re Maus, the Reader will at firſt view 
i ſcover, that as they are all upon diffte 


ent Matters, it was in 4 manner im- 
aſſible to place them in an exact Method: 
An 160 there are ſeveral upon the ſame 
WSubject, it mas not judged proper ob 
Place them always one after another, for 
ear of diſguſting the Reader, who is ge 


0. er ally beſt entertained with an agreeable. 
ſ- Variety. "NF: Of 6 e 
be "OY 
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vi The Preface to the Reader. 
tr. 
1 In 


A Diſcourſe upon the RefledTions, L 
A 


or Sentences, and Moral Maxime, 
in a Letter to a Friend. 


SIR, 


Am not able poſitively to tell yon, 
Whether all theſe Moral l 
were writ by Monſieur De. ... altho? 
the Stile and Manner of them ſeem to 
reſemble his. But give me leave, Sir, 
to tel] you, that upon theſe Occaſions, 
I generally diſengage my ſelf from po- 
pular Reports, and tis enough to make 
me believe, that they do not belong to 
bim, becauſe the publ. ck Opinion has 
ſather'd them upon him. Thus Ihave 
fairly and ingenuouſſy anſwer'd your 
Firſt Queſtion. And as for the reſt, if 
you had not an abſolute Authority o- i 
ver me, which I muſt never diſpute, i 
I ſhould wave a farther Examination 
of them. For a Man ſo highly prepoſ- 
ſeſs'd, as I am, in his Eſteem for this 

Work, has not that Liberty to judge 
truly 
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IT̃be Preface to the Reader. vii 
ruly of it, as is requiſite, Nevertheleſs, 
% ſincè you have been pleaſed to order it 
1s, "fo, I will frankly give you my Opinion, 
yvithout any Deſign to ſet up for a Maker of 
Diſſertations, or concerning my ſelf with 
he Perſon who is ſuppoſed to have writ 
4, hi Book. *Tis eaſie to diſcover, at firſt 
ns Sight, that it was never deſigned to vi- 
o ſit the World, but only writ for the 
to 1 Satisfaction of a Perſon, who, in my 
ir, N Opinion, does not aſpire to the Glory 


9 


s, Wot being an Author. And if it ſhould 


0. happen to belong to Monſieur De..., I can 


— 
0 * 


e aſſure you, that his Reputation is eſtabli- 
o ed in the Morid by ſo many better Titles, 
is that he wou'd be no leſs diſturb'd to 
e ear that theſe Reflections are made pub- 
r licl, than he was when the Memoirs that 
if wvere attributed to him were printed, But, 
Sir, jou need not be informed, what 4 
„ Propenſity there is, in this Age, to publiſh 
1 all manner of Novelties, and eſpecially 


thoſe that go under any celebrated Name, 
which, of it ſelf, is ſufficient to recommend 
them to the World, This you know is an 

a 4 un- 


viii The Preface to the Reader. 
undoubted Truth, Names aloxe ſet a Price, 
upon Things with thoſe People, that 
are not in a Capacity of finding out their 
 entrinſic Value. The true Merit of theſe 
Reflections i anderſfood but by à very 
fem People, tho? "tis certain that abun- 
dance of preſuming Wou'd be Wits pre: 
tend to give you their Opinions of them, 
As * my ſelf, I don't pretend to have 
Delicacy and Penetration enough to form 
a true Judgment of them, I jay Delica- 
cy and Penetration, becauſe, to qualifie a 
Man for ſuch a Province, he muſt be 
Maſter both of one and the other. And 
tho" is were poſſible for me to flatter my 
ſelf, that I poſſeſſed both theſe Qualities, - 
1am inclined to believe, that I ſhould find 
but very few Paſſages in theſe Reflecti- 
ons to amend, ' I can there diſcover . 
nothing but a happy Force aud Spirit, 
Thoughts truly elevated and Bold, a no- 
ble Turn of Expreſſion, accompanied with 
4 certain Air of Quality, that does not 
belong to all that have Vanity enough to 
let up for Authors, 1own indeed there is 
ao? 


one would deſire, and that a learned Man, 
Myehho enjoyed agreater ſhare of Leiſure than 
yar Author's Affairs. ſeem to allow him, 
Pod hate thrown them into a better Me- 
bod. But a Man who purely writes for 
imſelf, and to divert his Mind after the 
Fatigue of other Buſineſs, who ſets domn 
is Thoughts juſt as they come into his 
WHe-ad, does not ſo religiouſly obſerve the 
WV iceties of Rules, as They who make a 


SI 
i, © 


Liar Graces, and ſuch Graces too as Art 
can never imitate. I don't know whether 
o will agree with me in this Point; bat 
Who I am ſure of incurring the Indignation 
of the Criticks by what I am going to ſay, 
yet I cannot forbear to affirm to you, that 
45 long as [ live, I ſhall make no ſcruple to 


of Condition, which has Wit an 


Wy tor, that never converſed with any thing 
4 
a bus 
m_—O PTS, ye 5 > 
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The Preface to the Reader. ix 
not that Order and Art in them which» 


ertheleſe, this Irregularity has its pecu- : 


prefer the eaſie meg gent Stile > Perſons. 
£ | Spirit in 
7, to the laviſh Regularity of 4 Dorf- 


— 
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8 Profeſſion and Buſineſs of Writing, and $44 
Vope to get Reputation by their Pens. New . x* 
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ties, where Art diſguiſes it ſelf ander the 
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but his Books. + The more eaſie and 
negligent he appeared in whatever he | 

{aid or did, the more agreeably was 
it received for its natural and ſimple 
Air. I borrow this Paſſage out of Ta- 
citus, and have ſet down the Latin in the 
Margin, that if you are ſo minded, you 
may read it; and tho I am ſenſible how i 
great a Maſter you are of that Language, 
yet ſince this Diſcourſe may poſſibly reach i 
other Hands, that are utterly unacquaint- 
ed with it, Tſhall follow the ſame Conduct, 
whenever I have any Occaſion to make Ci- 
zgations. New, Sir, is it not an unque- 
ſtionable Truth, that this Juſtneſs and 
Aﬀettation, which is ſought after with ſo i 
much Study, always carries a certain Stif- 
neſs and Conſtraint that diſpleaſes us? 
And that the Gentlemen who are ſuch 
Slaves to Rales, have none of thoſe Beau- 


A 


5 


b eee 


+ Dictaque factaque ejus quanto ſolutiora, & 
quandam ſui negligentiam præferentia, tanto 
Fratius in ſpeciem ſimplicitatis accipicbantur, Tac. i 
Ann. l. 16, 70 


Appear . 


The Preface to the Reader. xi 
| Appearances of Nature; that happy Talent 


he e writing eaſily a anobly;or, \ Cant. 17% 
vas in fine, that which * Taſſo ſays- 

ple ef the Palace of Armida, 

Ta- ¶ Stimi (6 miſto il culto è col negletto, Y 
the Sol naturali gli ornamenti e ĩ ſiti, 

you Di natura arte par che per diletto 
100 L'imitatrice ſua ſcherzando imiti. 
ge, In Engliſh it runs thus. 

ach Art in this beauteous Pile can claim no 


= praiſe, p 
Nature alone did the fair Fabrick raiſe. 
But ſo well has ſhe copy d her Deſign, 
That cheated by an Object ſo Divine, 
We think that Art has follow'd Na- 


* 


/o WF ture's Line. | 

2 i Thus I hawe briefly acquainted you with: 
m Sentiments of this Work in general, 
ut at the ſame time am ſenſible, that this 


is not enough to ſatisſie jou; ſince you re- 
queſt me to anſwer all thoſe Object ions more 
particularly, which you tell me have been 
urged againſt it. As I remember, the firſt 
is as follows, viz. That theſe Reflections 
deſtroy all the Vertues. To which it mY 
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xii The Preface to the Reader. 


from entertaining the leaſt Inclination to 


bout with ill Examples, as the Gover- 


be anſwered, That our Author was far 


deſtroy them; he only pretends to ſhew,that 
they are ſeldom to be ſeen in a perfect tate 
ofepurity, and that the greateſt Part of 
our Actions are never without a Mixture i 
of Error and Truth, Perfection and Im- 
perfection, Vice and Vertue, He conſiders 
the Hearts of Men corrupted, invaded by 
Pride and Self. Love, and incompaſi'd 4. 


nour of a Town beſieged, who for want : 


of Silver, makes Money of Leather and 


Paſt-board. This Money, in Shape and Fi- a 
gure, reſembles the Good, tis put off at 


the ſame Price, but nothing but domu- 
right Miſery and Neceſſity makes it go 


current among the Beſieged. After the / 


fame manner, the generality of humane 


Attions, which paſs with the World for 


ſo many Vertaes, oftentimes have only the 


bare Image and Reſemblance of them; ne- f 


dertheleſs, they don't ceaſe to carry ſome 


Merit with them, and to challenge out 


Efteem in ſome meaſure. It being very dif- 
cult, 


The Preface to the Reader. xiii 


far ¶ cult, humanely ſpeaking, to have any 
to better. But admitting our Author be- 
hat lieved, that there was no truly perfect 
iertue in Man, jet, conſidering him in the 
bare State of Nature, he is not the firſt 
1 that advanced this Opinion. If I were not 


afraid to lie under the Scandal of a mighty 
an in Quotation with you, Icould cite 
you ſeveral Authors, nay Fathers of the 
Church, and celebrated Saints, who were 
of Opinion, that Self- Love, and Pride, 
rere the very Soul of the moſt Heroical 

Actions the Pagans can boaſt of. I could 
male it appear, that ſome of them have 
not even pardoned the Chaſtity of Lucre- 
W tia, whom all the World believed to be 
vertuous, till they diſcover d the _ 
of that Vertae, which produced the Liber- 
ty of Rome, and has drawn the Admira- 
tion of ſo many Ages after it, Can you 
imagine, Sir, that Seneca himſelf, who 
makes his wiſe Man ſtand upon the ſame 
Level with the Gods, was truly Wiſe, or 
that he was really perſwaded of what he en- 
deavours to inculcate to other People, with 


fo 


xiv The Preface to the Reader. 
ſo mach Inſolence and Oſtentation? * Ne. i 
dertheleſs his Pride cou'd not hinder him» 
from owning in other (a) Places, thathe . 
had never beheld in the World an Exam- 9 
| ple of that Idea which he propoſed ; that WF 
| it mas impoſſible to find ſo conſummate a 
| Virtue among Men; and that the moſ# 
| perfett among them, was he who had the 
| feweſt Defetts., (b) He frankly confeſſes, 
\ that one may reproach Socrates with 
| | maintaining ſome ſuſpected Correſponden- i 

ces, Plato and Ariſtotle with being Co- 
vetous, and Epicurus with Prodiga- 
lity and Pleaſure: And yet he cries out in 
4 moſt wonderful Paſſion, at the ſame # 
| Time, That we ſhould be but too ⁵ 
kt happy, cou'd we arrive to copy and 


|  *Tovem plus non poſſe quam bonum virum,, 
| 
: 
/ 


- Sen, Epiſt. 83. Deus non vincit ſapientem feelici-- 
tate, etiamſi vincit ætate, Sen. ibid. 

(a) Ubi enim illum invenies quem tot ſæculis 
quzrimus ſapientem ? pro opt imo eſt minimè ma- 
ins. Sen. de Trang. 

(b) Objicite Platoni quod petierit pecuniam, 

| Ariſtoteli quod acceperit, Epicuro quod conſump- 
| 


ſerit, Socrati Alcibiadem & Phædram objectate, 
O vos ulu Maxime fœlices, cum primum vobis 
imitari vitia noſtra contigerit. Sen. de Vit. Beat. 


| imitate 


„ The Preface to the Reader. xv 
W:mitate their very Vices. This war- 
bipfaul Philoſopher had been much in the 
* ig ht on't, if he had ſaid as much of his 
rs Vices ; for, to ſay the Truth, a Man 
vow'd not have been over unhappy, cou'd 
Je have been able to enjoy, as this poor 
/# soit did, all manner of Riches, Honour 


he 4d Pleaſure, at the ſame Time when he 
„, ade 4 Shew of deſpiſing them; to ſee 
the WR himſelf abjolute * Maſter of the Empire, 
3 i and Emperoar ;, nay, and a Gallant of 
0. WR the Empreſs at the ſame Time; to poſſeſs 
nagniſicent Palaces, delicious Gardens 


* BY _ 7 
dad thus, full ſtreteh'd at his Eaſe, as he 
was, to preach up Moderation and Con- 


52 
* 


o auch, and the Lord ꝶnoms what in the 
4 AMMaſt of a prodigious Plenty and Wealth, 
- 7 Dogoavelieve,Sir,that this mortified Hy- 
14 4 50 pocrite, who ſo well counterfeited the Ma- 

er of his Paſſions, cou'd, in Conſcience, 


'S- | 
v4 pretend to any Vertue, but that ſingle one 
| Senecam adoriuntur, tanquam ingentes & ſu— 
ka pra privatum modum evettas opes adhuc augeret, 
| qu-dque ftudia civium in ſe verteret, hortorum 
. quoqueamecenitate,& villarum magnificentia quaſi 


principem ſupergrederetur. Tac. Am, l. 14. 
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of concealing his Vices, and that when he 
ordered his Veins to be opened, he did not 
repent him a thouſand times, that he left 
his Imperial Pupil the Power to make him 
die? Do but view this mighty Pretender 
at a nearer diſtance, and youll jee that in 
making all theſe fine Reaſonings upon the 
Immortality of Fhe Soul, he endeavours to. 


 Hood-wink himſelf againſt the Fears 0 


Death; he ſummons up all his Forces to' 
make a ſolemn Grimace at parting ; he 


bites his Tongae, leſt he ſhould confefs 


that Pain is an Evil; he pretends that 1 
Reaſon is able to * diveſt a Man of all % 


Paſſion, and inſtead of hambling his Pride, WW 
he raiſes himſelf above the Divinity. Vom 
in my Opinion, he had ated much more 
like an honeſt May, if he had fairly own'd 
the Weakneſs and Corruption of Hu- 
man Nature, and not taken ſo much Pains 
to banter the World with his impracticable 
Nations. On the other Hand, the Author 


cocn nn he: — ww — — 


* Sapientem fi in Phalaridis tauro peruratur, 
exclamaturum dulce eſt, & ad me nihil attinet: 


Epic. apud Sen. 2 | 
of i 
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theſe Refletions uſes a different Con- 


. 
" 


not uit. He lays open all the Miſeries of Man, 

left ¶ then we muſt under ſtand him of Man, 
im Le is abandon'd 10 his own Caprice, and 
der , a Chriſtian: He makes it evident- 0 
% appear, that in ſpite of all the Efforts a 
the bis Reaſon, Pride and Self. Love will 
to l take ſanctuary in ſome of the moſt pri- 
F ate Receſſes of his Heart; Where they 

to Meet, from Time to Time, with ſufficient 


Nouriſhment, to ſpread their Venom im- 
reeptibly, upon the greateſt Part of its 


orements. | | by 


2 a. 
all The Second Objection jou told me , 
de, d which has à great deal of affinity with 
w 


i e farmer, &, That theſe Reflections 
ass in the World, rather from the Sub- 
ties of an auſtere Cenſor, who puts. 
8 n ill Conſtruction upon the moſt in- 
Wi ferent Actions, than for ſolid Truths. 
on tell me, That ſome of your Friends 
Wave aſſured you, with all the imagi- 

Sable Appearances of Sincerity, that 
> ey knew by their own Experience, 
bat a Man does ſometimes do hes, | 

| - Wikis 
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without having any other View or 
Proſpect, than that of Good; nay, 
ſometimes without any View at all, 
either for Good or Evil, but by a na- 
tural Integrity of Mind, which inclin- 
ed him to what is Good, without his 
own thinking of it. I wiſh it were in 
my Power to believe theſe Gentlemen up- 
on their Word, and that it were true that 
Humane Nature has none but reaſonable 
Motions, and that all our Actions were 
naturall) vertuous. But, Sir, how ſhall 
we reconcile the Teſtimony of your Friends, 


to the Sentiments of the greateſt Fathers 


of the Charch, who have aſſured us, That 
all our Vertues, without the Aſſiſtance 
of Faith, are only Imperfections; that 
our Will was born blind; that its 
Deſires were blind, its Conduct till 
more blind, and that it was no won» 
der if a Man under ſo much blind- 
neſs, was in a perpetual State of wan- 
dring. Nor is this all, for they proceed 
to talk in a higher Strain, and tell us, 
that in ſuch a Condition, the * 
0 
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of Man does not penetrate into future 
Things, and appoints nothing, but as 


lic has a relation to Pride; that his 


Temperance moderates no Exceſſes, 
but thoſe that his Pride condemned 
before; that his Conſtancy no farther 
ſupports its ſelf under the Preſſure of 
Calamities, than as it is encouraged 
by his Pride ; and laſtly, that all his 
Vertues, with that exterior Pomp of 
Merit, which makes them be admired, 
had no other End but this Admiration, 
the Love of vain Glory, and the Inte- 
reſt of Pride. One might find almoſt an 
infinite number of Authorities upon this 
Opinion, but if I ſhould once begin to cite 
them regularly to you, the Effect mou'd be, 
that I ſhould give my ſelf a little more 
trouble, and that you wou'd not re- 
ceive more Pleaſure by it. For this 
Conſideration, I think, the beſt Way 
both for you and me, will be to give you 
an Abridgment of all this Coatroverſie, 
done by an excellent Poet of our Time, in 


the C ompaſs of Six Verſes, 


Bre- 
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: * Brebenf Fol- * 57 4 Jour de 14; Foy... | 
8 wou'd blindly wander. in the 
+ AST . 
Lade Faith withdrew the cheerful 
Light. 
Aſpiring Pride deludes the darken'd 
Mind, B | 
and turns to Poiſon what was good 
delignd. 
1 * invades each Corner of the 
Soul, | TAK ws 
Turns Vice to Vertue, and corrupts 
- the Whole. Ret! 
After all, if we muſt believe that your 
Friends have the Gift of thu lively Faith, 
that ſuppreſſes all the ill Inclinat ions of 
Self-Love, if God has beſtowed ſuch ex 
traordinary Favours upon them, and ſanc- 
tifies them from the common Impurities 


* of the World, Iwill, with all my Heart, 


give myVote for their Canonization, and 


here freely declare to them, that the Mo- 


ral Reflections don't in the leaſt concern 
them. There is no Reaſon to imagine, 
that the Perſon who writ them, ever de- 


ſig ned 
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ſegned to meddle with the Saints, for, as I 
told you before, His. Buſineſs is only with 
Man as he is corrupted : He maintains, 
that he generally commits Evil, when his 
Self- Lowe flatters him that he's doing 
Good, and that he often deceives himſelf, 
when he wou d judge of himſelf, becauſe 
Mature does not ſincerely explain to him 
the real Motives that make him att. In 
this wretched State, where Pride is the 
original of all his Actions, the Saints are 
the firſt that declare War ag ainſt him, 
and treat him infinitely worſe than the 
Author of the Reflections does. If you 
ſhould have a Deſire at any Time to conſalt 
thoſe Paſſages, which I have obſerved in i 
their Writings upon this Article, you will 4 
ſoon be per ſwaded that I have told you no- - 
= hing but the Truth; but I requeſt you, 
Wo ſatisfie your ſelf for the preſent with 
theſe Verſes, which will in part explain to 
you what others thought about this Matter. 
*LeDelirdesHonneurs. *Brebeuf, Ent. Fol. 
The Luſt of Honour, Riches and Delight,“ 
Produces Vice, and leads us to the Right. 
Ff ͤ 
a 1 
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Blind Intereſt the wavering Heart o'er. 
ſways, | 


And tofreſhErrors the vain Slave betra Ys, 


Nay, Remedies produce a ſharper Pain, 
One Ill ſuppreſs'd, another ſtrait does 
reign. | 


While here this Tyrant does triumphant 


ride, 
One Sin is by a ſecond Sin deſtroy'd. 
Montagne, whom I cannot without 


fome remorſe of Conſcience quote to you 


after the Fathers of the Church, ſays hap. 


pily enough, upon ihe ſame Subject, That 
his Soul has two different Faces; that 

in vain {he endeavoured to look back 

upon her ſclf, for ſhe only perceives 

that which Selt-Love has diſguiſed, 

while the other is perceived by thoſe 

ho are not concerned in the Maſque 
rade. If 1 durſt build upon ſo bold a Me. 

taphor, I wow ſay, that the Soul of aMan, 
corrupted, is made like thoſe Medals,which 
repreſent the Figure of a Saint, and that 
of a Devil, in one Face, and by the ſame 
Stroaks, Tis nothing but the e 
tuation of thoſe that lool upon it, that 
| ; changes 
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changes the Object. One Man ſees a Saint, 


and the other ſees a Devil, Theſe C ompa- 
riſons may ſerve to inſtruct as, that when 
Self. Love has once got poſſeſſion of the 
Heart, Pride does ſo effettually blind the 
Reaſon, and ſpread ſo vaſt an Obſcurity 
over all its Faculties, that it cannot form 
a true Judgment of the leaſt of our Moti- 
01s, nor of it ſelf give us any certain Rules 
for our Conduct. Men, ſays Horace, 
Here upon the Stage of this World, are 
like a Company of Travellers, whom 
Night has ſurprized, as they are paſſ- 
ing through a Foreſt; they march on, 
relying upon the Honeſty of the Guide, 
who immediately puts them out of 
their Way, either through Malice or 
Tonorance, all of them uſe what Care 
they can to find the beaten Path again, 
every One takes a different Way, and 
is in good Hopes his is the beſt; the 
* Velut ſilvis ubi paſſim 2 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit. 


Ile ſiniſtrorſum hic dextrorſum abit, unus utrique 


Error, ſed varijs iludii partibus, Hor. Serm. 2. 
Lib. S at 9 3. 


More 


different Way, yet it proceeds from 
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more they fill themſelves with theſe 
vain Imaginations, the farther they 
wander; but tho? they all wander a 


one and the ſame Cauſe; 'tis the Guide 
that deceived them, and the Obſcurity 
of the Night hinders them from reco. 
vering the right Road. Is it poſſible for 
any one to paint out in livelier Coloars, 
the Blindneſs and perpetual Inquietudes of 
Man abandon'd to his own fooliſh Conduct, 
who liſtens to nothing but the Whiſpering 
of his Pride, who thinks he goes naturally 
ripht to what is good, and who always be- 
lieves, that the laſt he finds is the beſt ? 
Is it not certain, that at the very moment 


when he flatters himſelf that he's doing 


ſome good Action, tis then that the wan. 


dering of his Heart is moſt dangerous and 


Fatal to him? There is ſuch a prodigious 


Number of Wheels that compoſe the Move- 
ment of this Clock, and the firit Spring 
of it ſo hard to be diſcovered, that, tho me 
plainly ſee what Hour of the Day it is by 
the Dial, yet we cannot tell which is the 

| | 1. prime 


0 an 
plain 
alſo 1 
need 
not. 


„ if 
he 


ug h 
uch 
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prime Motion that conducts the Hand up- 
an all the Spaces in the Plate. 
The Third Objection which lies upon me 


A 

mo anſwer, is, That abundance of People com- 
le Nin of the great Obſcurity in the Senſe, as 
y % in the Expreſſion of the Reflections. You 
5. PVeed not be informed, Sir, that Obſcurity is 
17 W1ot always the Author's Fault. Reflections, 
r, Wer if zou pleaſe, Maxims and Sentences, 4s 


he World has been pleaſed to call theſe, t 
hug hit to be writ in a ſuccinct cloſe Stile, | 
uch as hinders a Man from giving that Per- 

picuity in his Writings, whi 


ich is to be de- 
red. They are like the firſt Sketches of a 
picture, where an ingenious Eye will eaſily 
emark all the Perfection of Art, and the 
Beauty of the Painters Deſign. But then 
his Beauty is not under food by all theWorld, 
and altho* the Lineaments are not ſet out in 
their proper Coloars, yet for all that, they 
diſcover a maſterly Hand. For this Reaſon 
the Reader oug hi to penetrate into the Senſe 
and Force of the Words, the Mind ought to - 
run cver the whole Extent of their Signifi- 
cation, before it ſits down and proceeds to 


Judgment. 
b 1h 
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he Reflections, whoever he is, that he will 
ot be much troubled at the ill Natare of 
is Adverſaries, ſince, the 1 of Reli- 
jon excepted, be will ſcarce be taken either 
9 4 better or 4 wiſer Man than Cato. As 


nt Wor what regards his Expreſſion, which ſome 
Oper ſons pretend is too general, I can only 
a iy this, that it is a diffcale Matter to avoid 
din Sentences, without robbing them of all 
len heir Salt, their Force and Spirit, Nor « 
tra is all ; for common Converſation teaches 


, that even where general Expreſſions are 
ed, we take them in a limited Senſe, with 
ch and ſuch Reſtrictions, and this without 
yy body's interpoſing to inſtruct us, As for 
xample, when we hear a Man ſay, All Pa- 
# went to meet the King, or, All the 
ourt was at the Play, every one knows, 
hat it only ſignifies the greateſt Part, If 
ou are of Opinion, that theſe Reaſons are 
ot ſuſficient to ſtop the Mouths of the Cri- 
hs, you need only tell them, that, when 
entlemen are ſo eaſily ſcandalixed at the 
W ers of à general Cenſure, tis becauſe it 
ouches them after too lively a manner, in 


e moſt ſenſible Part of their Hearts. 
Sas "I's 
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Tis indeed very certain, that Jou and | 
are acquainted with ſeveral Perſons of greuſ Pu: 
Worth aud Honoar, who are not in the lea The 
offended at the Freedom of theſe Reflections 
1 mean thoſe, that have a mortal Averſiai 
to Hypocriſie, and who make no Scruple aj 
all to confeſs both what they feel in then 
ſelves, and what they obſerve in others, Bui 
few People are capable of thinking of thenl 
aright, or that will put themſelves to thi 
ſevere Expence of doing it, And if by mei 
Accident they do, Self. Flattery ſtill attend 
them, and jo hinders the Operation of thi 
Phyſick, Let me intreat you to call to mini 
after what manner our Friend Guarin 
treats theſe empty Pretenders, 


* Huomo ſono, e mi preggio d'eſſer hu 


0 mano, 
i E teco, che ſei huomo, on 
| E cl altro eſſer non puos, on 


Come huomo parlo di coſa humana. 


— — KK — —— 


W - * Guarini Paſtor Fido. Act. 1. Sc. 1. Homo ſum, li 
ii mani nikil à me alienum. Heauront. Att. 1. Sc. 


in Terent. | 
j | E all 
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1 ſe di cotal nome forſe tiſdegni, 
reuPuarda Garzon Superbo; 
2afChe nul diſhumanarti, IH 

on divenghi una fiera, anzi chun Dio. 


Obſerve, Sir, in what Terms we ought 
W [peak of the Pride of Humane Nature, 
| oe of being angry with the Mirrour that 
ems us our Faults, inſtead of bearing an 
Mill to the Perſon who is ſo charitable 
p diſcover them to us, ought we not rather 
Wo make uſe of the charitable Lights they 
Wwe us, to find out our Self- Love and Pride, 
d to preſerve our ſelves from the conti- 
Wi! Attempts they make upon our Reaſon? 
an 4 Man ever expreſs Hatred enough to 
boſe Two Vices, that were the lamentable 
ccaſiows of the Revolt of our Firſt Parent, 
too much decry thoſe unfortunate Sources, 
om whence all our Miſeries proceed? 
Others are at their Liberty to take the Re- 
ections after what manner they pleaſe. As 
r my ſelf, I look upon them to be a true and 
naſom Repreſentation of all the Infirmities 
n, lf your impudent Pretender to Wiſdom, I 
cy that in every Stroke the Love of 
E Mat, pulls off his Mak, and ſhews him as 
b 3 he: 


— 


4 the Iuſtructions of an able Maſter, u 
Alen, who dexteronſfly lays open al the ſever 


ſeveral Characters of the Perſons upon i 
King ina Tragedy, are the very numeri 


Actors, that play the Mountebank and 


I fancy, that as often as Fopen the Bool, 
find. ſomething that reſembles the ſet 
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he is in his proper Colours, I conſider the 


was perfectly verſed in the Art of knowin 


Parts they play upon the Theatre of. 
World, and who not only bids ws mind 


Stage, but lifts up a Corner of the Carta 
and ſatisfies us, that this Lover and 


Merry- Andrew in 4 Farce, I freely omi 
ou, that ] hade read nothing in this A 
that gives me a greater Contempt for Mi 
or makes me more ſenſible of my own Lan 


Movements of my Heart, I inquire into 
felf, to examine whether he ſpeaks the Tru 
and. I find that generally he tells both 
and others more than they ſaw. At fit 
am ſomewhat diſpleaſed with him, I ſo 
times bluſh to ſee how exattly he has di, 
ned, but after I have with ſome Violenci eli 
my Nature read Him, I perceive that Medt, 
don't from thence learn to become more m 
Learn this at leaſt, that I have no Prett 
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to aſpire to that Title. And laſtly, T learn 
om the true Repreſentation he gives me of 
py ſelf, not ſottiſhly to fall into an Admi- 
wer <ti0n of thoſe Vertaes, the very Splendor 
which offends our Eye-ſight. Hypocrites' 
W1deed paſs their Time but very ill in read. 

27 4 Book of this Character, and thoſe are 
he only Perſons in the World that will raiſe 
Noiſe and Clamour about it, Let me 
erefore conjure you, dear Sir, to give no 
ed to thoſe that vent their Malice againſt 
, and to reſt aſſured, that the true Reaſon 

their Indignation is to ſee thoſe Miſte- 
Jes revealed, which, 7 it lay in their Pow-- 
. hey. wou'd carefully conceal both from 
hers and themſelves. 

And now, Sir, whereas it was my Inten- 
ion to ſend you a Letter, I find my ſelf in- 
W-/ibly engaged to write à tedious Diſcourſe. 

all it as you pleaſe, either a Diſcourſe or 
Leiter, it ſignifies not much, provided 
i ſo happy. as to give you ſome Satisfacti- 
u, and that you-will do me the Honour to 
ct elieve, that I am, with all imaginable Re- 


- of ect, 
SI R, 
3 Moſt Humble, &« : 
4 


Umane Prudence, or, the Art by which 

a Man may raiſe himſelf and Fortune 

to Grandeur. The Ninth Edition Correct. 
| ed and Enlarged by the Author. Printed 
l for Richard Sare, at. Grays-Inn-Gate, in Hol 
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Our Vertues are, oftentimes, in Reality, 


no better than Vices diſguiſed. 


tune 
rect- E 
nted HAT we take for Vertue, 


is, frequently, nothing elſe 
but the Concurrence of ſe- 
veral Actions, and ſeve- 
i Aims, which either our own Induſtry, 
Fortune for us, contrives to bring to- 
ther : And we are much miſtaken, if we 
ink that Men are always ſtout, from a 
rinciple of Valour, or Women chaſt, from: 
Principle of — | | 
Self-Love is the Love of a Man's own 
elf, and of every thing elſe, for his own 
ake. It makes People Idolaters to them- 
lves, and Tyrants to all the World beſides. 
s would plainly appear, if Fortune did 
t furniſh them with Power and  Oppor-- 
nities of ſnewing it. It never reſts, or 
es any where from Home, and, if for 
| f a little. 


Ta 
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alittle while it dwell upon ſomeother thing . 
*tis only as Bees do, when they light upon - 
Flowers, with a deſign to draw all the Vertu. ſt 
there to their own Advantage. Nothing i 4 
ſo raging and violent as its Deſires, Nothing a. 
jo cloſe as its Deſigns, Nothing ſo ingeniouſt  : 
as its Management of them. It hath mom Ii 
Fetches and Doubles than can ever be dei 
ſcrib'd; it transforms it elf into more diſſe... 
rent Shapes, than are in all Ovid's Metamor * 
Phoſes, and its Extractions are more ſubtlal < 
and refined, than any Chymiſtry can parallel re: 
It is an Avy/s, too deep ever to be founded... 
and too dark ever to be ſern through; ther , 
it fits undiſcovered, even from the niceſt * 
and moſt penetrating Eye, and runs a thou -.. 


find wild Mares undiſcerned: Nay, it 
ſometimes concealed from its own ſelf, an 
conceives and cheriſhes, and brings up 
World of Inclinations and Affectians, withoi 
ſo much as being ſenſible when they are bon 
or how they are bred. And fome of the 
Conceptions are ſo monſtrous, that when the 
come to the Birth, it either does not knot 
them, or. cannot be prevailed upon to ow! 
them. From this groſs. Darkneſs proce, .- 
all its extravagant and ridiculous Opinion 
of its ſelf, all its Errors and Ignorance 
and ſottiſh Stupidities in its own Caſe. Thi 
is the Reaſon, why it often thinks thok 
Paſſions killed and dead, which are only lai 
: | f 
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ject; and that its own Palate gives them al 
their Value, and Fancy is the falſe Gloſs that 
ſets them off: T hat it ſelf is the only Game 
it purſues, and its own Inclination the thing 
it follows, rather than the Objects that ſuit 
its Inclination. It is all Extremes, and ad 
in the greateſt contradiction to it ſelf : Itis 
Imperious and Submiſſive, Sincere and Hy- 
pocritical, Frank and Formal, Compaſſio 
nate and Cruel, Cowardly and Couragious: 
It puts on different Inclinations, according 
to the different Tempers, that diſpoſe, and 
devote it, ſometimes to Honour, ſometimes 
to Riches, ſometimes to Pleaſure ; it ſhifts 
theſe, as our Age, or our Fortunes, or our 
Experience change; but as to it ſelf, it 1s the 
ſame thing, whether it have one or mort 
ſuch Inclinations. For it divides it ſelf to 
| ſeveral, or collects and determines it ſel 
intirely to one, at pleaſure, and as Occaf: 
ons offer themſelves. It is fickle, not only 
becauſe the Things without us are unſtable 
but from a thouſand inward Cauſes, intirel 
owing to it ſelf ; Inconſtancy, Levity, Love 
of Novelty, Nauſeatings, and Diſguſts; and 
the being tired with what it hath already, 
makes it changeable every Moment. It Wat 
Whimſical and Humourſome, and you main c 
ſometimes obſerve it taking infinite Pain Wh 
and uſing the utmoſt Application and Zeal, 
for Things that cannot be any Advantage, 
N Day. 
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ay, which are ſure to prove prejudicial. And 


that et purſue them it will, meerly becauſe it will 
ame rave them. It is unaccountable and childiſh, 
hingWnd e often buſies it ſelf about Trifles and Im- 
ſutWcrtinencies; finds the greateſt Reliſhand De- 


ight in the flatteſt and moſt inſipid Things, 
and reſerves all its Eagerneſs and Warmth 
or the meaneſt, and moſt contemptible. It 
nters into all Qualities, and all Conditions 
pf Life; it lives in every Place; it lives up- 
on every Thing, nay it lives upon Nothing; 
It ſerves it ſelf both of the Enjoyment of 

hings, and of the want of them; it takes 
Part with the very Men that make War up- 


* ourfÞon it, and engages in their Deſigns againſt it 
s thefWelt. And, which is moſt ſurprizing, it joins 
norewith them in the Hating of it ſelf, plots 
If tofſto its own diſadvantage, and conſpires and 
ſelſhendeavours ĩts own Deſtruction. In a Word, 
caſ. Hall its Care is to ſubſiſt, and rather than 


not be at all, it is content to be its own E- 
emy. We ought not therefore to think it 
ſtrange, if we meet it ſometimes in Conjunc- 
in with the moſt rigorous Mortification, 
and find it entring boldly into League with 
this Adverſary, to work its own Ruin; for 
at the ſame time, that it pulls it ſelf down 
in one Place, it builds it ſelf up in another. 
When we think it renounces and forſakes 
its Pleaſure, it only ſuſpends or changes it; 
and when we fancy it conquered, and totally 
. routed, 
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routed, we find it riſe victorious, and its ve. 
ry Defeat contributes to its Triumph. This 
is the true Picture of S Love, which is ſof 
predominant, that a Man's whole Life is 
but one continued Exerciſe, and ſtrong A- 
gitation of it. The Sea indeed is a very 
ſenſible Reſemblance of this Paſſion, and the 
perpetual Ebbings and Flow:ngs of the Wave; 
there area lively and faithful Emblem of that 
reſtleſs Succeſſion of Thoughts, and thoſe! 
boiſterous Roulings of the Mind, which are 
eternally cauſed 2 —w_l up by it. 
Self- Love is the greateſt Flatterer in the 

World. 5 


When a Man hath travelled never ſo far, 
and diſcovered never ſo much in the World 
of Self- Love, yet ſtill the Terra Incognita will 4 
take up a conſiderable Part of the Map. 


V. the 

Self-Love is more ingenious, than the |; 
molt ingenious Man in the World. T 
VI. Hh. 

The Continuance of our Paſſions is no yo: 

more in our own Power, than the Term of 1 

our Life. b 

VII. 91 


Paſſion very often makes the wiſeſt Men 0 
Fools, and very often too inſpires the great - 


w e 


eſt Fools with Wit. 
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„ VIII. | 
Thoſe great and glorious Actions, that 
ven dazle our Eyes with their Luſtre, are 
repreſented. by Politicians, as the reſult of 
great Wiſdom, and excellent Deſign; where- 
as, in truth, they are commonly the Effects 
of Paſſion and Humour. Thus the War be- 
tween Auguſtus and Antony, which is uſually 
thought to proceed from Greatneſs of Soul, 
Wand an Ambition that each of them had to 
become Maſter of the World, was, very 
probably, no more than Envy and Emu- 
lation. * 


The Paſſions are the only Orators that 
are always ſucceſsful in perſwading. They 
are a kind of Art in Nature, that proceeds 
upon infallible Rules; and the plaineſt Man, 
with the help of Paſſion, ſhall prevail more, 
than the moſt 8 without it. 


There is in the Paſſions ſuch a conſtant 
Tendency to private Intereſt and Injuſtice, 
that it is dangerous to be guided by them. 
And indeed, we ſhould not dare to truſt 
them, even then when they appear moſt 
fair and reaſonable, ; 

XI. 
The Heart of Man ever finds a conſtant 
Succeſſion of Paſſions ; inſomuch, that the 
deſtroying and pulling down of One, proves 
gelCe - 
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generally to be nothing elſe, but the pro- 
duction and the ſetting up of Another. nl 
XII. | ect 
The Paſſions, ( ſo odd'a Way of breeding 
they have) do very often give Birth to o- 
thers of a Nature moſt contrary and diſtant r 
from their own. Thus Avarice ſometimes Wm 
brings forth Prodigality, and Prodigality az 
Avarice: A Man's Reſolution is very of- Wea 
ten the effect of Levity; and his daring Milt 
Boldneſs, that of Cowardice and Fear. 
XIII. 1 
After all the Care Men can take to con- tl 
ceal their Paſſions, and put them off under er. 
the Dreſs of Piety and Honour; the Diſ- Mun: 
guiſe is too thin, and will be ſure to diſco- 
ver all, at one Time or other. | MV 
XIV. ny 
The Love of our ſelves can leſs bear to Hide 
have our Inclinations condemned, than. our Wray 
Opinions. ng 
1 he 
Men are not only apt to forget the Kind- Nd F 
neſſes and Injuries that have been done them, Mhoſ 


but which 1s a great deal more, they hate 

the Perſons that have obliged them, and M N 
lay aſide their Reſentments againſt thoſe Moug 
that have uſed them ill. The Trouble of re- Mot 
turning Favours, and revenging of Wrongs, MW T 
is a Slavery, it ſeems, which they can very Wiſe, 


hardly ſubmit to. on. 
XVI, 


Death; they undergo it, commonly, not { 
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XXII. 
We often ſee Malefactors, when they ard 
led to Execution, put on Reſolution and 
a Contempt of Death, which, in Truth, il 
nothing elſe, but fearing to look it in thef 
Face: So that this pretended Bravery ma 
very truly be ſaid, to do the ſame good Of 
fice to their Mind, that the Handkerchieff 
or Night-Cap does to their Eyes. 
XXIII. 
Philoſophy finds it an eaſie matter to van. 
quiſh paſt and future Evils, but the preſent 
are commonly too hard for it. 
„ . 
Very few People are acquainted with 


much out of Reſolution, as Cuſtom and In- 
ſenſibility z and the greateſt Part of th 
World pretend, they are content to die 
only becauſe they _—_ they cannot help i 

: Jo XXV. 

- When Great Men ſink under the Lengti 
of their Misfortunes, this diſcovers, that it} 
was not the Greatneſs of their Soul, but o 
their Ambition, that kept up their Spirits 
ſo long; and that, ſetting aſide abundance 
of Vanity, Heroes are juſt like common Men 

XXVI. 

It requires more Vertue to bear good For 
tune than ill. 5 

: XXVII 
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| | XXVII. 3 
Death and the Sun are to Things not to 
de looked upon with a ſteady Eye. | 
L XXVIII. . 

Men are often ſo fooliſh, as to boaft and 
value themſelves upon their Paſſions, even 
thoſe that are moſt vicious. But Envy is a 
Paſſion ſo full of Cowardice and Shame, that 
no body ever had the Confidence to own it. 

| XXIX. 3 
van There is ſomething to be ſaid for Jealou- 
eſeniſß fie, becauſe this only deſigns the Preſerva- 
tion of ſome Good, which we either have, 
or think we have a Right to; but Envy is 
a raging Madneſs, that cannot be ſatisfied 
with the Good of others. ; 
XXX. 
Our good Qualities expoſe us more to Ha- 


Y ar 
| and 
h, iﬆ 
1 the 
maß 
1 Of 
chief 


With 
ot ſo 
| In- 
"th 


dic tred and Perſecution, than all the Ill we do. 
pi 8 XXXI. 4 ; 

We do. not want Strength, ſo much as 
ngti Will to uſe it; and very often the fancying 
at ii Things impoſſible to be done, is nothing, 
ut 0188 elſe, but an Excuſe of our own contriving, 
ri to reconcile our ſelves to our own Idle- 
ance neſs, 3 | | 
Men. XXXII. 


If we had no Defects of our own, we 
ſhould not take half ſo much Satisfaction in 
abſerving thoſe of other People. 

| XXXIII. 


For 


— 8 — — PB — —— wo Aw — —ñ— — ́— 
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XXXIIIl. 
Jealouſie is bred in Doubts. When thoſ: 


Doubts change into Certainties, then th 1 
— either ceaſes, or turns abſolute Mad-· Mea 
neſs. 
: | XXXIV. I 
A proud Man can never be a Loſer, noM,,q 
not even then when he renounces his Pride N 
oo $ af 
The being proud our ſelves makes w. x, 
complain of others, and uneaſie at their th. 
being ſo. 
Fo XXXVI. 7 

All Men are proud alike. The only diffe-Muc 
rence is, that all do not take the ſame Me- lv 
thods of ſhewing it. rC 

TIM XXXVII. 

It looks like an Indulgence of Nature to v 
give us Pride, that, after ſhe had taken ſuch Hur 
wiſe Care to fit the Organs of the Body for 
our Happineſs and Convenience, we might 
be delivered from the Trouble of knowing he 
our own Imperfections. | ag 
* XXXVIII. 0 © 

Pride hath a greater ſhare than Goodneſs Him 
in the Reproofs we give other People for 
their Faults; and we chide them, not ſo il 7 
much with a Deſign to mend them, as to {Wir 
make them believe that we our ſelves are pr 
not guilty of them. Fs 4 n 


XXXIX. 


XXXIX. 


hoſe we promiſe in proportion to our Hopes, 
* nd we keep our Word in proportion to our 
* 1 


ears. 
. 


Intereſt ſpeaks all manner of Languages, 
» no nd acts all ſorts of Parts; nay, even that of 
ide Man that hath no regard at all to Intereſt. 
XLI. 1 
UE Intereſt makes ſome People blind, and 
heir Withers quick-ſighted. 
XLII. 

They that uſe to employ their Minds too 
uch upon Trifles, commonly make them- 
lves'incapable of any Thing that is Serious 


r Great. | 

XLIII. 
> 1088 We have not Strength enough to follow 
uch ur Reaſon ſo far as it would Carry us. 
for XLIV. 
ght A Man often thinks he governs himſelf, 
Ing hen all the while he is governed and ma- 
aged; and while his Underſtanding directs 
d one Deſign, his Affections inſenſibly draw 
im into another. 

. 

The Strength and Weakneſs of a Man's 
lind are miſtaken and improper Terms; 
dr theſe are really no other than the Or- 
ns of our Bodies being well or ill diſpoſed. 

JJC 
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is a thouſand times more fickle and unac 


deſirable. 
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I, * 
The Whimſicalneſs of our own Human 


countable, than what we blame ſo much ig 


Fortune. 

XLVII. 
The Fondneſs or Indifference that thi 
Philoſophers expreſs'd for Life, was pure; 
a Tang of the Love of themſelves, whic 
will no more bear reaſoning upon, than the 
Reliſh of the Palate, or the Choice of C 


lours. : T 
eee eee Meth in 
All the Gifts of Fortune are juſt as ouſt 
own Humour is pleaſed to rate them. dnc 
| XLIX. 5 

Happineſs does not conſiſt in the Thing u 
themſelves, but in the Reliſh we have w. 
them; and a Man hath attained to it wheWeci: 


he enjoys what he loves and deſires himſel 
and not what other People think lovely an 


| * 

Every Man's good and ill Fortune is col 
ſtantly more or leſs than he eſteems it. 

LI. 

People that are conceited of their ow! 
Merit, take a Pride in being unfortunate 
that ſo themſelves and others may thin 
them conſiderable enough to be the En 


and the Mark of Fortune. ” * 
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8 

nau Nothing ought in reaſon to mortiſie our 
nac Elt- Satisfaction more, than the conſidering 
ch i at we condemn at one Time, what we 


ighly approve and commend at another. 
LIII. 


the How different ſoever Mens Fortunes may 
ure, there is always ſomething or other, that 
vhicklances the Ill and the Good, and makes all 
n ten at laſt. | 
f Cc LIV. 


Though Nature be never ſo liberal, yet 
in ſhe not make a Hero alone. Fortune 
uſt contribute her Part too ; and till both 
dncur, the Work cones be perfected. 
LV. 


8 Ou 


hing When the Philoſophers deſpiſed Riches, 
ve was becauſe they had a mind to vindicate 
wheWcir own Merit, and take a Revenge upd 
mſelſßhe Injuſtice of Fortune, by vilifying thofe- 


joyments which ſhe had not given them: 
his was a Secret to ward off the Contempt 
at Poverty brings, a kind of winding By- 
th to get into the Eſteem of the World, 


rable, to make themſelves ſo ſome other 


ay. 
LVI. 

We hate Favourites, becauſe we are fond 

Eu Favour our ſelves: The Indignation we 

ofeſs againſt others who are in poſſeſſion, 


d when Riches had not made them conſi- = 
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ſooths and ſoftens a little the Concern 
our own being excluded; And we deny 
pay them our Reſpects, becauſe we wa 
fain, but cannot, take away that whi 
makes themrefſ} 7" all theWorld beſidg 

II. 

The common Way to do one's Buſint 
and riſe in the World, is to uſe all poſſi 
Means of perſwading People, that on 
Buſineſs is done already. 

| LVIII. 

Though Men are apt to flatter and ex 
themſelves with their Great Atchie ve men 
yet theſe are, in Truth, very often owit 
not ſo much to * as Chance. 

| X. 

Our Actions ſeem to have their lucky a 
unlucky Stars, to which a great Part of ti 
Blame and that Commendation is due, whit 
is given to the Actions themſelves. 

8 LX. | 

There is no Accident ſo exquiſitely unt 
tunate, but wiſe Men will make ſome ady: 
tage of it; nor any ſo intirely fortunate, 
Fool; may turn it to their own Prejudice 

LXI. 
Fortune converts every Thing to the A 
vantage of her Favourites. 
LXII. | it 1 

Mens Happineſs and Miſery depends 
together as much upon their own Hum 
as it does upon Fortune. LX 
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rn f LAXIII. 

lem Sircerity is a certain Openneſs of Heart. 
woll s to be found but in very few, and what 
wi commonly look upon to be ſo, is only a 
xelidWpre cunning fort of Diſſimul ation, to inſi- 
ate our ſelves into the Confidence of o- 


poſſi Our Averſion to a Lie, is commonly a ſe- 
t ot Ambition, to make what we ſay conſi- 


rable, and have every Word received 
th a religious Reſpect. 259 1 
I. 
ruth has ſcarce done ſo much good in 
> World, as the falſe Appearances of it 
ve done hurt. arty. i Both. 
LXVI. 


No Praiſes are thought too great for Wi/- 

„and yet the higheſt Pitch of it cannot 
ure a Man the moſt conſiderable Event. 
e reaſon of which is, that Man is the ſub- 
t of its Operation, and he is the moſt fic- 


d ex 


e men 
OW! 


ky a 
of tl 
7 whil 


uni and changeable Creature in the World. 
adv: * -'» LXVIL- | 

ate, A wiſe Man ſhould order his Deſigns, and 
adicel all his intereſts in their proper Places: 


1s Order is often confounded by a fooliſh 
edineſs, which, while it puts us upon 
rſuing ſo many ſeveral Things at once, 
t in Eagerneſs for Matters of-leſs conſi- 
ation, we graſp at Trifles, and let go 
ungs of greater value. 

| 15. LXVII. 


he A 


ends 
Tum) 


LN 
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IXVII. 
A good Mein is to the Boche ur- by 
Senſe = to the 204d. 0 Og 

It is very hard to give a juſt Deſtnf 
of Love; the moſt we are able to fay d 
is this, That in the Soul, it is a Deſire ti 
vern; in Spirits it is a Sym mpathy'; and in 
Body, it is only a ſecret Deſire, and a 
rioſi ity to enjoy "he Thing Beloved, aft 
great deal of Buſtle and Formality. 

II. 

Love pure, and untainted with any 0 
Paſſion, (if ſuch a Thing there be) lies 
den in the Bottom of our Heart, fo exc 
ing cloſe, that we ſcarce know it our {| 

LXXI. | 

It is not in the Power of any the moſt 
ty Di RR to conceal Love long, w 
it really is, nor to counterfeit it long wi 


it is not. 
LXXII. 

Conſidering how little the beginning 
the ceaſing to Love is in our own Powel 
is fooliſh au unreaſonable for the Lo 
or his Miſtreſs, to complain of one | 
thers Inconſtancy. 

LXXIII. 

If one were to judge of Love, acvon 
to the greateſt Part of the Effects it Pt! 
ces, it might very juſtly paſs for Ha 
rather than Kindneſs. LX 


C 


) 
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LXXIV. 
Some Ladies may be met with, | who ne- 


= er had any Intrigue at all; but it will be 

1 Wxceeding hard to find any, who have had 
ne, and no more. 

hey 123 LXXV. » 1 

re ti Love is one and the ſame in the Original; 

din it there are a Thouſand Copies of it, and 

id a may be all differing from one another. 

af „ „LIN. 

„ Love can no more continue without a 


onſtant Motion, than Fire can; and when 
nce you take Hope and Fear away, you 


fe ke from it, its very Life and Being, 
» EXC . | 14 | LXXVII. 5 rb | 
ur {ly It is with True Love, as with Ghoſts and 


pparitions, a Thing that every body talks 
» and ſcarce any body hath ſeen. 
-  .....LXXVII. . 

Love hath its Name borrowed by a World 
Dealings and Affairs that are father d up- 

it; when, alas! Love hath no more 
dncern in them, than the Doge hath in 
hat is done at Venice. 

| LXXIR | 

What the Generality of People call the 
dye of Juſtice, is only the Fear of ſuffer- 
g by Injuſtice. 


acco N A 1484 LI 8 
it pr Silence is the beſt Security to that Man 
LX | C2 LANNY. 
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The Thing that makes our Friendſhips cir 
ſhort and changeable, is, that the Qualit nd 
and Diſpoſitions of the Soul are yer har 


20 


and thoſe of the Underſtanding and Wiſh. O. 
very eaſie to be known. Por tl 
LXXXII. * 

| 


The moſt diſintereſted Love is, after a 
but a kind of Bargain, in which the de oule 
Love of our own ſelves always propoſes Pot x. 
be the Gainer ſome Way or other. 


LXXXIII. The 

The Reconciliation of Enemies is con ea. 
monly a Deſire to better our own Condit 0 5 
ealſu; 


on ; a being haraſſed and tired out with 

State of War; and a Fear of ſome ill Ac Pen 

dent, which we are willing to prevent. g W. 
4 LXXXIV. 

When we have loved our ſelves wear Ever 
the kindeſt and moſt welcome Thing tr; 
can be, is ſome A of Infidelity, which main © 
fairly diſengage our Aﬀection. 

LXXXV. 

It is much leſs for a Man's Honour to 

ſtruſt his Friends, than to be deceived | wp 


them. | 
ILXXXVI. 
We oftentimes fancy, that we love Pt 
ſons above us, when it is nothing but In 
reſt that makes us fond of them; and . all ſo, 
our Applications and Attendances, are! on p t 
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leſire to do them, as for what we expect 
ind hope they may do us. 
ILXXXVII. ; 
Our own Jealouſie gives a fair Pretence 
or the Knavery of other People. 
LXXXVIII. 
With what Face can we expect, another 
hould keep our Secrets, when we could 
ot keep them our ſelves? 
LXXXIX. 
The Love of our ſelves makes our Friends 
ppear more or leſs deſerving in Proportion 
Wo the Delight we take in them, and the 


Wepend upon the Manner of their conver- 
ng with us. | 5 
Every body complains for want of Me- 
ory; but you never find any body com- 
{8/412 of the Weakneſs of his Judgment. 
XCl. 
When idle Men have indulged themſelves 
s much as they think fit, no body is then 
d full of Haſte and Activity as they, be- 
auſe they hope this quickning of others, 


0 


XCII. 
The greateſt Ambition does not appear 
tall ſo, when it finds what it would fain 
pire to, abſolutely impoſſible to be at- 
ned, = XCIII. 


1 


y 


o much _ the account of any Good we 


leaſures by which we judge of their Worth, 


ill give them the Reputation of Diligence. 
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XC. 

The aiſabuſitis a Man ſtrongly pose 
with an Opinion of his own Worth. is thi 
very ſame ill Office that was done th 
Fool at Athens, who fancied all the Ship 
that came into Harbour were his own. 

XCIV. 

Old Folks love mightily to give g00 
Advice, becaufe this makes them ſome ſo 
or amends, for being incapable now of ſet 
ting ill Examples. 

XCV. 


Great Characters do rather leffen, tha 
exalt, thoſe that know not how to Halt 
tain, and make them good. , 

X © KCVI. 

That Man, we may be ſure, f is a perſt 

of true Worth, whom we find thoſe vb 


envy him moſt, are yet forced to comment = " 
XXVII. A 

It is an Argument, our own Affektion The 

but ſmall, when our Friends grow cold! bop 


us, and we are not ſenſible of it. 
| XCVIII. 47 

The making a Difference between } 

and Judgment, is a Vulgar Error. Judgm 


1 nothing elſe but the exceeding Bright ea 8 
of Wit, which, like Light, pierces into ti 1 
very Bottom of Things, obſerves all that ouęſ <3 


to be 2 lem there, and Ufcovery wi 
d ſeem 


— OED r ˙¹ü ² ³-³ 
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emed to be paſt any bodies finding out: 
rom whence we muſt conclude, that the 
rg and Extenſion of this Light of the Vit, 
the very Thing that produces all thoſe 
Was, uſually aſcribed to the Judgment. 

- RCIX; ...\ : 
Every body takes upon him to givea good 
haracter of his own Honeſty, but no body 
| ſpeak well of his own Ability. g 

C. 


The polite Wit conſiſts in nice, curious, 
d commendable Thoughts. 
CI. . 
The Calanrry of the Wit is oy in 
utery well couched. - + | 
Ell. 

It often happens, that ſame Things offer 
emſelves. finer in the very firſt Thought, 
an it were poſſible for x Man to have made 
em by Art and Study, it Nat“ | 
The Underſtanding is conſtantly the Cuts 
of the Affections. 

© 15 ED. 
Many People are acquainted with their 
mn Abilities, that are not acquainted with 


Heir own Hearts. 
CV. 


9 Men and Ackiom are like 05%. of Sele, 
hat have their nice Points of being 8 


1 
1 94 
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ly difcerned. Some you muſt come very 
ear to, to judge of them exactly, and o- 


chers are better-ſcen at a greater Diſtanceſ 
8411 Si. 1 1 84 ever 
He is not to paſs for a Man of Reaſon, who 
ſtumbles upon Reaſon by chance; but he that _ 
.0Ws, and can judge, and hath a true Re 
liſh of it. VII. Jas o 
t is neceſſary, in order to know Thing . 
throughly well, to know the Particulars 0 and b 
chem; and theſe being infinite, make out 
[Knowledge ever ſuperficial and imperfect. L It! 
VIII. 18 
It is one kind of Affectation; to put People im 
upon obſerving; that we are not at all aft te 
fected. „ : 
It is not in the Power of the Wie to di No 
ſemble the Inclinations very long. nan t 
: oer; © Irr 57 and r 
Heat of Blood makes young People chang<*<! 
their Hclinations often, and Cuſtom make Pin 
old Ones keep to theirs a great while. det 


CXI. Pelte. 
here is nothing that Men are ſo free of moth 


as their Advice. | 
f I Dartia 


3 | CXII. | | - : 
The more paſſionately a Man loves his Mer E 
Preſs, the reader he is to hate Her. nere / 
n r 
Ihe Defects of the Underſtanding are likt Th. 
thoſe of the Face the older People are, the | lan Þ 


worſe they grow. CXIV. 
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(XIV. : 
Matrimony is ſometimes convenient, but 
ever delightful. | 
* CXV. 
nll Men are never to be comforted for the 


[Wreachery of their Friends, or the over-reach- 
ng of their Enemies; and yet they are of- 
en very highly ſatisfied, to be both cheated 
and betrayed by their own ſelves. 

2 CXVI. 
It is as eaſie a matter to deceive a Man's 
elf, and not be ſenſible of it, as it is hard 
o impoſe upon others, and yet for them 
ot to be ſenſible of it. 

CXVII. 

Nothing betrays more want of Sincerity, 
nan the Methods commonly uſed in asking 
and receiving Advice: He that asks it, 
retends to a reſpectful Deference for the 
Opinion of his Friend, and all the while on- 
y deſigns to have his own approved, and 
ſhelter his Actions under the Authority of 
another; and he that gives it, returns theſe 
'roſeſſions with a pretended Kindneſs and im- 
partial Zeal, and yet hath generally no o- 
ner End in the adviſing him, but his own 
ntereſt and Honour. 

CXVIII. 

The cunningeſt Diſſimulation is when a 
Man pretends to be caught, and a Man is 
C5 neyer 
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never ſo. eaſily over-reached, as when he 
is conttiving to over-reach others. 
; CSR 

An honeſt Intention of impoſing upon no 
body, lays us open to be frequently impo- 
{ed upon our ſelves. n 

| i ee 
We are ſo uſed to diffemble with other 
People, that in Time we come to deceiye 


and diſſemble with our ſelves. Thi 
CXXI. o fan 
Treachery is oftner the Effect of Weakmeſs, Wo” 

than of a form'd Deſign. © 
CXXII. Toe 


Men frequently do Good, only to give it E 
themſelves Opportunity of doing 111 witheſt a 
greater Security. 

CXXIII. | The 


The Reſiſtance we make to our Paſſiom, jeſt 5 
is owing to their Weakneſs, more than our) 4 


Strength. 4 
CXXIV. 

Men never wonld enjoy any Pleaſute, 

they never flattered themſelves. 
. 

The moſt ingenious Men continnally pre. er © 
tend to condemu Tricking; but this is of alt F 
ten done, that they may uſe it more con- 
veniently themſelves, when ſome great Oc: 
caſion or Intereſt offers it felf to them. 

| CXXVI. 
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CXXVI. 


1 To uſe crafty Dealing, is a Sign of alittle: 
ol; and it generally | falls out, that he 
ho conceals himſelf by it in one Inſtance, 


0. Netrays himſelf as much by it in another. 
| CXXVII. 


Tricks and Treachery are the Practice of | 


„ that have not Wir enough to be Honeſt. 

he CXXVII. 

The moſt effectual Way to be bubbled, is 
o fanſie ones ſelf wiſer than one's Neigh- 


fi OUTS 
N xxx. 
Too great a Degree of Subtilty is counter- 
eit Exactneſs, and true abril isco is. the 
eſt and moſt ſubſtantial, Subtilty. 
| CN. 

The being a Blockhead, is ſometimes the 
eſt Security againſt being impoſed upon 
y a Man of Vit. | 5 
7 - . -. 

A weak Mind is the only Defect out of 
ur Power to mend. Kn 

CXXXIL: . - * 

When once Women have given themſelyes 
e. ver to make Love, the doing it on is the 
feaſt Fault they can be guilty of. 

n- CXXXIII. 

It i Is much eaſier to be wiſe in another 
an's Concern, than in one's own. 

l, 
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C(CXXXIV. 


| ay | 
* ' There are no good C opies, except fuchy 


heir 


| expoſe the Folly of bad Originals. hem 
c - CXXXV. ong 
Men become ridiculous, not ſo much fo be 


the Qualities they have, as thoſe they woulſſſure 
be thought to have, when they really ben ay 
them not. and t 


' CXXXVI. partee 
Aan at ſometimes, differs as much fro Ma 
* himſelf, as he does from other People. 
CXXXVII. A. 
Abundance of Men would never hai 


been in Love, if they had never been ei 
tertained with any Diſcourſe of Love. 
5 - CXXXVIII. 
They that ſpeak without Oſtentation, col 
Tent themſelyes with ſaying but little. 
C XXXIX. 


Rather IR ſay nothing of themſelve} As 
Men are content to ſpeak ill of themſelvaayin, 
| 4. CCL. ted F 
One Reaſon, why we find fo very fe und 3 
Men of Senſe and agreeable Converſation, | 
That almoſt every body's Mind is more ii Th 
tent upon what he himſelf hath a mind rolled 
ſay, than upon making pertinent RepliqPton 
to what the reſt of the Company ſay to hinſſtcem 
The molt Igenious and Complaiſant Sort tend! 


no farther than pretending. to hearken ind 
tentively ; when at the ſame Time, a Ma 


mi 


8. 
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ay plainly ſee, that both their Eyes and 
heir Mind are roving from what is ſaid to 
hem, and poſting back again to what they 
ong to be at themſelves. Whereas it ought 
o be conſidered, that to ſeek ones ownPlea- 
ure ſo very Paſſionately, can never he the 
ay either to pleaſe or perſwade others; 
and that diligent Attention, and proper Re- 
partes, are the very Things that accompliſh 
Man for Company. 
CXLI. 

A Man of Mit would find himſelf ſome- 
imes miſerably at a loſs, if there were no 
oli to divert him with their Company. 

XLII. | 

We often brag of nerer being out of 
Humour, and are fo vain as never to think 
dur ſelves bad Company. 

3 CXLIII. 

As great Wits have a peculiar Faculty of 
laying a great deal in a little; ſo half wit- 
ted Fellows have a Talent of talking much, 
ad yet ſaying nothing. 

33 CXLIV. 

The Excellencies of other People are ex- 
olled and valued more from a good Opi- 
ion of our own Judgment, than a juſt E- 
teem of their Worth; and when we pre- 
tend to commend other Men, 'tis by a Side- 
ind; to put other Men upon commending 


cxl v. 


1 for 
Oull 


Nan 
Tor 


han 
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No body loves to be upen the commend 
ing strain; and indeed we ſeldom toud 
upon it without ſome little By-End. Praik 
is a more ingenious, concealed, and nice 
kind of Flattery, that conſults the 8a 1 
faction both of the Giver and Receiver, th 
by very different Ways. The one accept 
it, as a Reward due to his Deſert; the of 
ther gives it, that he may be lookt upni 
as a Juſt and a Diſcreet Perſon. t 
885 CXLVI. 

We often chuſe to make uſe of Commen 
dations that carry a Sting in the Tail; an. 
by taking Men at the Rebound, (as it were 
lay open ſome Defects in the Perſons { 
commended, which we dare not venture ti 
expoſe any other Way. 

| CXLVII. 
The Dekgn of commending others, 
ufually to be commended ones ſelf. 
CXLVIII. 

Few People have the Viſdom to like Re Som 
proofs that would do them good, bette ople: 
than Praiſes that do them hurt. 

Some Cenſures are a Commendation, ani 
ſome Commendations are no better than Scan 


dal. 
» Pf | 
He that refuſes Praiſe the firſt Time i 
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offered, does it, becauſe he would. hear 


al The Deſire of being worthy the Com- 


lceſhendations of the. World, is a great Aſſi- 
ince and ſtrengthning to our Virtues; 
d to extol Mens Mit, or Courage, or Beau- 
is to contribute —_— increaſe of them. 
t is an eaſier matter to manage others, 
an to keep from being managed ones ſelf. 
| II. 
f we did not flatter our ſelves, the Flat- 
Fries of other People could never hurt us. 
CLIV. 
We are beholden to Nature for Worth and 
7ts, but it 1s to Fortune that we owe the 
pportunities of exerting them. 
. 
Fortune mends more Faults in us, than 
er Reaſon would be able to do. 
CEVI. 
Some Men diſpleafe with Merit, and other 
oples very Faults and Detects are taking. 
CLVII. 
All that ſome People are good for, is the 
ing and doing fooliſh Things /eaſonably 
hd uſefully ; and when they are once taken 
t of this Road, you quite ſpoil them, and 
ey are worth nothing. 
CLVIII. 


— — — —ę— ́ — 
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| 1 CLVIII. 515 

Great Mens Honour ought always to 
meaſured by the Methods they made uſe 
for the attaining it. 


The 
pea! 
"OUTIC 


CLIX. ” 
| Kings put a value upon Aer, as well I Ir is 
Money, and we are forced to take the Em 
both, not by Weight, but according as the th. 
are pleaſed to ſtamp them, and at the cul, pre 
rent Rate of the Coin. 
LX. The 
It is not enough for en to have gre our 
Accompliſhments, except r have the AMorld 
of managing them. 
CL XI. The 
Though an Action be never ſo Glorious rt oft 
it ſelf, it ought not to paſs for Great, ie wy; 
be not the Effect of Miſdom, and good M ſeilf. 
EIn. Cove 
CLXII. nes 
Whoever expects to have what he dos lity f 
turn to good Account, muſt take care 
proportion his Actions, and the Ends Thot 
propoſes from them. is of 
CLXIII. e tra 
If a Man hath the Addreſs of of ing mas ue 
derate Abilities to the belt Advantage, ti our l 
Dexterity ſhall ſteal upon the World, a 
bring him oftentimes into greater Repuſ Many 
tion than real Merit. xXcauſe 


cl 


- — 1 — — — 


n 


ounded upon ſecret Reaſons, that are ve- 
ſolid and ſubſtantial. 57 + 
| CLXV... 
it is eaſier for a Man to be thought fit for 


e that he ſtands already poſſeſt of, and is 
s proper Poſt. | 
CLXVI. 


The Eſteem of Good Men is the Reward 
our Worth, but the Reputation of the 


rt often meet with a greater Reward from 
e World, than real Goodneſs and Deſert 
ſelf. Gl. 
Covetouſneſs is more oppoſite to Pru- 
Hity is. 50 
| 1 1 CLXIX. | 1 
Though. Hope be exceeding deceitful, yet 
is of this good .uſe to us, that while we 
e travelling through this Life, it con- 
as us an eaſier and more pleaſant Way 
tu our Journey's End. 211 
al hob bo SES _ CEXX. 
uy Many People are kept within their Duty, 
a cauſe they have not the Courage, or will 
not 
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There are a World of Proceedings, that 
pear odd and ridiculous, which yet are 


Employment that he hath not, than for 


The Appearances of Goodneſs and De- 


NCC and good Management, than Libe= 


+} 
1 
1 
EF 
. 
: 


open and honourable Proceeding, be th; 


poſe in bearing up under the Misfortune 


—— ———ü— [ OO 
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not be at the Pains of being wicked; ani 
in fach Caſes oftentimes our Vertue rut 
away with all the Praiſe. 
CLXXI. 
It is hard to determine, whether a clear 


Reſult of good Principles, or good Manage 
„„ 


CLXXII. te 

Vertues are loſt in Intereſt, as Rivers art 
in the Sea. 3 Con 
CLXXIII. 


- We are ſo ſtrongly poſſeſt with a £00 
Opinion of our -ſelves, that we take tho 
Things for Yertnes, which re no other thi 
Vices that look like them, and ſuch as th 
Love of our ſelves impoſes upon us with. 

A 2491 OBEY e 

There are ſeveral :Softs bf Curioſities, ot 
that proceeds from Intereſt, which puts u 
upon learning Things that can be any wal; 
uſeful and beneficial to us; and anotha 
from Pride, that comes from an Ich 
knowing more than other People. 
e 1; e. | 

A Mans Wirs are employed to better put 


that lie upon them at preſent, than in fort 
ſeeing thoſe that may come upon him her 


after. 5 0 
. CLXNNI 
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ll | 
Conſtancy in Lore is a perpetual Incon- 
ancy, which fixes our Hearts faſt to all 
e Accompliſhments of the Party beloved 
Wcceſſively ; ſometimes admiring one, and 
netimes another above all the reſt, ſo 
at this Conflancy roves as far as it can, and 
no better than Inconſtancy, confined with- 
the compaſs of one Perfon. 
| CLXXVII. 
Conſtancy in Love is of two Sorts, one 
the Effect of new Excellencies that are 
ways preſenting themſelves afreſh, and at- 
act our Aﬀecions continually ; the other 


g a Pride not to change. 
3 CLXXVIII. 
Perſeverance ' is in Strictneſs, neither 
Fraiſe nor Blame-worthy; for it ſeems to 
e only, the laſting of certain Inclinations 
Wd Opinions, which Men neither give nor 
"Wc away from themſelves. 


— —— — uo oo DIS 
- 


| 


only from à Point of Honour, and a tak- 
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CLXXX. 

Me complain ſometimes that our Frien 

are fickle, only to be before-hand wit 


ncies 
izing 
ſtly 


them and juftifie our own Inconſtancy. lorio 
ü CLXXXI. | 
Our Repentances are generally not ſo mud we 

a Concern-and Remorſe for the Ills we ha ma 


done, as a Dread. of thoſe we: were in dat 
ger of ſufſering. 3 
CLXXXII. 

There is an Inconſtancy that proceeds fro 
an unſettled Judgment, a natural Levity au 
Weakneſs, that eſpouſes all Opinions: 


One U 


Som 
eing 
eing 


they come, and thinks. as other Peopi we 
think; and there is another much more We \ 
cuſable, that ariſes from a Diſlike and DiWiſe t 
approving of the Things themſelves. 

| CLXXXIII. he 


Vices are mingled with Yertues, juſt 
Poiſonous Ingredients are put into Medicine 
A wiſe and skilful Hand tempers them tc 
gether, and makes excellent uſe of thet 
againſt the Misfortunes that attend H 

„„ „„. 110 
Some Crimes get Honour and Renown bj 
being committed with more Pomp, by 
greater Number; and in a higher Degre: 
of Wickedneſs than others: And hence 
Is, that publick Robberies, Plunderings alWnd 7 
Sackings, have been look d upon as ExctWood 
= lencl\Wable 
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1cies and noble Atchievements, and the 
ſenizing whole Countries, though never ſo un- 
ly and barbarouſly, is dignified with the 
lorious Name of gaining Congueſts. . 
ei 
nul We confeſs our Faults, by that Sincerity 
make amends for the Injury they have 
one us in the Eſteem of others. | 

ne | 
Some Heroes have been accounted ſo for 
ing greatly Wicked, no leſs than others for 
ing greatly GO. 

CLXXXVII. 

We do not always deſpiſe Men that have 


diſe thoſe that have no Vertue. 
CLXXXVIII. 

The Name and Pretence of Vertue is as 
Fruiseable to ones Jntereſt, as real Vices. 

CLXXXIX. 

The Health of the Soul is what we can be 
o more ſecure of, than that of our Body : 
ad though a Man may ſeem far from Vice 
nd Paſſion, yet he is in as much Danger of 
alling into them, as one in a perfect State 
f Health is of having a Fit of Sickneſs. 
CXC. | 


rkt out the Bounds of every ones Yertues 
nd Vices, and to have determined how 
ood or how Wicked that Man ſhall be ca- 
able of being. Cl. 


dme Vices, but it is impoſſible not to de- 


Nature ſeems at each Man's Birth to have 


ꝙͤ)öUᷓ— 4 — — 
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. e 
None but Great Men are capable of bei 
greatly Il. DRL. + 


r 

Vices may be ſaid to take us from one ody 
another in the Courſe of our Lives, juſt 
Inn-keepers where we lodge upon a Journ So 
do; and I queſtion, whether if we couMWairl: 
travel the ſame Road twice over, the Mhe 1 
perience of having been once ill uſed; woſſhut r 
prevail with us to change our Houſe e a! 
Time. CXCIII. | 

When our Vices forſake us, we pleaſe i W 
ſelves with an Opinion, that we parted fi ow 
and left them. 3 | ot | 

The Diſtempers of the Soul have their De! 
lapſes, as many and as dangerous as thoſe! 
the Body ; and what we take for a per TI 
Cure, is generally either an abatement of tiften 
ſame Diſeaſe, or the changing of that for auch. 
other. CXC. 

The Deſects and Faults of the Mind, all Ye: 
like Wounds in the Body; after all imagWt the 
nable Care hath been taken to heal tom: 
up, ſtill there will be a Scar left behind, a 
they are in continual Danger of break He 
the Skin, and burſting out again, elf, 
CXCVI. s mi; 

The only Realon why we do not giWinſe 
our ſelves intirely to one Vice, is oftentinq anno 

1 -- bdbdbech vore 


44 
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re fond of ſeveral. 75 
1210 054 een. b aft 
We eaſily forget our Faults, when no | 
body knows them but our ſelves, - | 
CXCVIIL. | 

Some Men are ſo good, that one cannot 
airly-believe any thing ill of them, without 
he Demonſtration of ſeeing it our ſelves, 
out never any were ſo good, that we ſhould 
de aſtoniſhed when we do ſee it. 
CXCIX. 1 

We ſet up one Man's Reputation to pull 
own anothers; and ſometimes Men would 
ot be ſo copious in the Praiſe of the Prince, 
and Mon lieur Turenue, if it were not out o 
ri: Deſign to leſſen them both. 

CC. 

The Deſire to be thought a wiſe Man, 
Wftentimes hinders ones coming to be really 


uch. 
. 
Vertue would not make ſuch Advances, 
there were not a little Vanity to bear it 


ompany. * 


He that fanſies ſuch a ſufficiency in him- | 
elf, that he can live without all theWorld, } 
s mightily miſtaken; but he that imagines 
imſelf ſo _ neceſſary, that other People | 
F42not live without him, is a great deal 
Wore miſtakeen. CCIII. 


becauſe our Afections are divided, and we 


CCA TIT 


2 
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5 | „ | ANTS 


Thoſe Men have but a counterfeit Ye He 
who diſſemble their Faults, and hide the he 
from others and themſelves. The Men 
true unaffected Goodneſs: know their Bot 
Failings perfectly, and confeſs them free . 
e. 
He that would be a truly honeſt Ma Son 
muſt be immoderately deſirous of not hier) 
. CCV. 
Niceneſs of Behaviour in Nomen, is onlfifl 1 "© 
a Dreſs or Paint, which they uſe, the beer 
ter to ſet off their Beauty. the 
CCVI. ey hc 
Womens Vertue is frequently nothing, bi 
a Regard to their own Quiet, and a The 
derneſs for their Reputation. me, 
CCVII. Dei 
There is no better Proof of a Man's Mut, 
ing truly Good, than his deſiring to be coi eu 
ſtantly under the Obſervation of good Meer 
CCVIII. 
Folly dogs us every where, and at Ae. 
Times. If one Man ſeem wiſer than hc, 
Neighbours, it is only, becauſe his Follies a © e 
better ſuited to his Age and his Fortune. 
| | CCIX: Nomp 
© There are a great many Cullies that knoſ Extr 
it, and make very good Uſe of the Weale Vall 
neſs and Eaſineſs of their own Temper. ey 
5 75 Cel 


— 
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eee Mon 
He that lives without Folly, is not ſo wiſe 
he imagines. | 


EK: _ CGRE. Ar 2 Pe 
o Both Folly and Wiſdom: come upon us with 
JN Gar LL 
com, 
Some Men are like Ballads, that are in 
inWecry Bodies Mouth a little while, 


CCxXIII. EE 
The generality of the World know no 
her Way of judging Peoples Worth, but 
the 7 og ue they are in, or the Fortunes 


ty have met with. _ 
1 CCXIV. 
2 
Tel | a ; 2 
me, the Deſign of promoting an Intereſt, 
* Deſire of making Life eaſie and conve- 
s nt, and a longing to pull down ſome 
core us, are frequently the Cauſes of that 
Mel our ſo much cried up in the World. 
CCXV. | | 
alour in private Soldiers is a hazardous 
ade, which they have bound themſelves 
to get their Livelihood. 
CCXVI. 

ompleat Courage, and abſolute Copardice, 
Extremes that very few Men fall into. 
e vaſt middle Space contains all the in- 
ediate Kinds, and Degrees of Courage; 
COW thele differ as much from one another, 

F _ 


he Love of Reputation, the Fear of 
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Sword. All theſe couragious Men of ſo m 


25 Mens Faces, or their Humours do. Sq 


Men venture at all upon the firſt Charge * 
two, but if the Action continue, they o = 
and are eaſily dejected. Some ſatisfie the rn 
ſelves with having done what in ſtrict Me 
nour was neceſſary, and will not be prev. 
ed upon to advance one Step farther. l 
obſervable, that ſome have not the cope, 
mand of their Fears, at all Times all eng 
Others are ſometimes carried away with, 
general Conſternation ; ſome throw the pr. 
ſelves into the Action, becauſe they ¶dac 
not ſtay at their own Poſt. Now and ti that 
the being uſed to ſmaller Dangers hard qui 
the Courage, and fits it for venturing l the 
greater. Some Fellows value not a Sworithoſ; 
all, but fear a Muslet-Shot; and others Wfour 


as unconcerned at the Diſcharge of a M4 
ket, and ready to run at the ſight of a 20 


Sorts and Sizes, agree 1n this, that Nig 
as it adds to their Fear, ſo it conceals wi 
they do well or ill, and gives them opp 
tunity of ſparing themſelves. And :; þ 
is, beſides this, another more general Mmſel 
derneſs of a Man's ſelf, for you meet requi 
no body, even thoſe that do moſt, but t 

would be capable of doing a great Mrhe « 
more ſtill, if they could but be ſure of , Ve: 
ing off ſafe, Which makes it very Ma of, 
that let a Man be never ſo Stout, vet We Con/ 


oſt 


IS in: 
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ar of Death does certainly give ſome damp 


his Courage. 
K CCXVII. 


WTruc /alow would do all that, witha a- 
e, that it could do, it all the World were 


CCXVIII. 
rearleſſneſs is a more than ordinary 


duce. And by this inward Strength it 
that Heroes preſerve themſelves in a Calm 
d quiet State, enjoy a Preſence of Mind, 
che free uſe of their Reaſon in the midſt 


found other People. 
CCXIX. 
Hypocrifie is a Sort of Homage which v 10h 


ys to Vertue. 
'# 3+. +, 


oſt Men are willing to expoſe their Per- 


; but very few are content to expoſe 
. ſo far, as the deſign they go up- 
requires, to render it ſucceſsful. 

CCXXI. 
he Courage of a great many Men, and 
Vertue of a great many Women, are the 
ct of Vanity, * and eſpecially a ſuit» 


e Conſtitution. 


ength of Mind, that raiſes it above the 
oubles, Diſorders, and Emotions which 
2 Proſpect of great Dangers are uſed. to 


thoſe terrible Accidents, that amaze and | 


Is in an Engagement, for the love of Ho- 
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| CCXXII. 

Men are loth to loſe their Lives, andy 
they are deſirous of getting Honour tt 
which is the reaſon why Men of Gallantyy, 
more Dexterity and Wit to decline Des 
than Nuaves do to ſecure their Eſtates. 

CCXXIII. 

There are very few Perſons, but difcoy 
as ſoon as they come to decline in Ye 
where the chief Failings Iie, both of th 
Body and their Aind. 

CCXXIV. | 

Gratitude among Friends, is like: Cn 
among Tradeſmen, it keeps Buſineſs up, 
maintains the Correſpondence. And we 

ntly pay not ſo much out of a Princi 
that we ought to diſcharge our Debrs, 2 
ſecure our ſelves x Place” to be truſted 
another Time. es 
CCXXV. 

Some there are who have done all ti 
can be expected by Muy of Gratitude, 4 
are not able for all that, to pleaſe thi 
ſelves upon their bcing grateful; nor ſat 
fied with what they have done. 

CCXXVI. 

That which occaſions ſo many Miſta 
in the Computations of Men, when they « 
poct Returns for Favours, is, that both! 
Ger and the Reverver are proud, and 
theſe TWo can never agree upon the va 


— — — RE 
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the Kindneſſes that have been done. The 
ver over- reckons, and the eee, under 


lues them. 
ccxxvll. 


(dy 
* i 


171 
Dea 


ligation, is one ſort of Ingratitude. 
CCXXVIII. 
Men find it more eaſie to ſet W to 
their Acknowledgments, than to their 
opes and their Deſires. 
| CCXXIX. 
Pride never can indure to be in Debe, and 
Love never cares to pay. 
CCRXX. 
The Good that we have received, ſhould: 
alifie for the Ill that hath been done us. 
CCRXXI. 

Nothing is of ſo peſtilent ſpreading & 
ture, as Example; and no Man does any 
t eeding Good, or very wicked Thing; 
„eit produces others of the ſame kind. 
e Good we are carried to the imitation 
by our Emulation, and the bad by Cor- 
tion and Malignity of our Nature; which 
ame indeed confines and keeps up cloſe, 


ſt; , 13 unlocks its Chains, and lets 
ht C kx kÄu. 
ad o think to be Wiſe alone, is 2 very: 


at Folly. 


D 3- CCXXXUL. 


To make too much haſte to return an 
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3, CCXXXIII. | 
Whatever other pretended Cauſe we n 
father our Aſfictions upon, it is very oft 
nothing but Intereſt, and Vanity, that 
the true Caufes of them. 
CCXXXIV. 

There are Mypocriſies of ſeveral kind: 
our Af? ctions. In one ſort, we pretend 
lament the Loſs of ſome Friend exceed 
dear to ns, and all the while this Lame 


tion is only for our ſelves. We are troubM anc 
to think our ſelves leſs happy, lefs eiii ag: 
leſs conſiderable, and leſs valued, than e R 
were before. Thus the Dead carry We; 


Name and the Honour of thoſe Tears, ü 
are ſhed only upon the Account of the l 


ing. And this I call E⁴ypocriſie of one i cry 
becauſe in theſe Afflictions, People imp cr) 
upon themſelves. There is another kl 

not ſo harmleſs as this, becauſe that imp Ou: 
upon all the World. And this is the not 
fliction of a ſort of Perſons, that pretend ra 
a Decency, and a never dying Conceid th 
their Grief. When Time, the Waſter of pinie 
Things, hath worn off the Concern t! 

really had, then they will needs be o We 
nate in their Sorrows, and ſtill carry on ti our 
Complaints and their Sighs. They put 01Fon o 
the Characters of — and Sadneſs, i 

take a great deal of Pains by all their AW On: 
ons, to make the World believe, their MWrer- 


lani 


neholy can never have any reſt, any ceſſa- 


ve , but in the Grave. This diſmal, tire- 
oi me, and ſolemn Vanity is moſt uſual among 
at aWibitious Women : Their Sex hath ſhut them 


t from all the common Ways that lead to 
onour, and that makes them attempt to 
gnalize themſelves, by all this Pageantry 

an Aſfliction, too deep to admit of any 
pmfort. There are yet another ſort of 
ars, that have but ſhallow Springs, quick- 
and eaſily flow, and are as eaſily dried 


ei again; theſe are ſuch as weep to gain 


je Reputation of Tenderneſt and good Na- 

re; ſuch as cry becauſe they would be pi- 

ed; ſuch as cry becauſe they would make 

her People cry; and, in a Word, ſuch 

cry, only becauſe they are aſhamed not 
d cry. | 


kl CCXXXV. 
nv Our Concern for the. loſs of our Friends, 
not always from a Senſe of their Worth, 


It rather of our own occaſions for them; 
d that we have loſt ſome, who had a good 
pinion of us. b | 
CCxXXVI. 
We are eaſily comforted for the Diſgraces 
our Friends, when they give us an occa- 
on of expreſſing our Tenderneſs for them. 
| CCXXXVII. 
One would think, that Self-Love were 
er- reached by Good-Nature and Vertue, 
| D 4 aad 
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than the Intimacy and particu ek d Confid, dence 


nity. in their Humour, or the not being 
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and that a Man wholly forgets : and _negled 
himſelf, when he is emplay'd in promgtinj 
the Advantage of Others. Puk, when all 
done, this is the molt effectu . 0h of con 
paſſing a Man's own 805 it is 79 
out to Intereſt, when. we pretend to gif 
rreely; in a Word, | 18 wiäning oyer d. 
affections of all that now us, ang galgin 
pon them by a more nice and dexteroy 


Way. CCXXX III. ä 
No Man deſeryes 99 be commended fol. a 
his Vertue, WhO hath it not in his PowelM....c 


to be wicked; all other Goodneſs 1s bf 
rally no better than Sloth, a an fange £10 


in the Will. 
CCXRXIX. 
It is ſafer to do moſt Men Hurt, than K 
do them too much Good. 
CCXL. 
Nothing impoſes more upon our, Prid 


of Great Perſons; for we look upon ou 
felves as admitted to theſe by Fey of oi 
own Deſert; and never conſider, that i 
happens much oftner, from a particular Va 


ble to keep a Secret. For indeed, a Mal 
may obſerve, that the unboſoming ones {el 
to another, is a kind of releaſe to the * 
which ſtrives to lighten its We n 
find Eaſe, by throwing off the ht 1 
lay heavy upon it. 8 xl 


E ²˙ . ²˙ U MN . . oe ooo — — —— 


CCXLI. 

f we look upon Agreeableneſs, diſtinct 
n Beauty, we may call it a ſort of Pro- 
rtion, the Rules of which no body can: 
tively define; a ſecret relation of the 


hl nes to one another, and of all theſe to- 
1 her, to the Complexion and Air of the 
: ſon. | 

290) CCXELIE 


\ Cocquet'Humaur is the very Nature of 
omen, but all of them do not practiſe it, 


OW Wauſe ſome are reſtrained, either by Fear, 
>, by better Senſe. | Ry 
600 CCXLIII. 


e frequently are troubleſome to others, 
en we think it impoſſible for us ever ta. 


ſo. | 

CCXLIV.. 
here are but very few Things impoſſi- 
in their own Nature; and we do not- 
nt Means to conquer D:fficulties, ſo much 


. Application and Reſolution. in the uſe. of; 
ans. 
kd CCXLV. 

"WT he principal Point of Wiſdom, is to 
y 1 ow how. to value Things juſt as they de- 
{+ | Ve. , 


CCXLVI. | 

it is a great Act of Miſdom to be able to 
that Feat ones being Wi Go | ho IE, 
(Ll BS, _ CCNLVIÞ: 
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CCXLVII. 


What we take for Generoſity, is very off 11 
ten no other than Ambition well diſſembleM £: 
that ſcorns mean Intereſts, only to purſy ind 
greater. 

| CCXLVIII. Hi 

That which moſt Men would put up 9! 
us for Fidelity, is only a Contrivance of Sing 
Love, to make our ſelyes truſted ; it h Han 
Trick to ſet our ſelves above other Peop| * 


and get the moſt important Matters depoſit 
with us, upon a Confidence, that they 
then in ſafe Hands. 


4 CCXLIS. 
Mag nanimitydeſpiſes all, that it may gra aled 
all. CCL. 


Eloquence is as much ſeen in the Tone a 
Cadence of the Eyes, and Air of the Fad 
as in the Choice of proper Expreſſions. 

| CCLI. 
True Eloquence conſiſts in ſaying all thi 
is fit to be ſaid, and leaving out all that 


not fit. 

5 „ 

There are ſome Perfons, upon who 
their very Faults and Failings ſit graceful 
and there are others, whoſe very Excellenci 
and Accompliſhments do not become then 

„33 | 

It is as common for Men to change the! 
Palates, as it is unuſual to ſee them changiſ Cra. 
their Inclinations. : CCLI) 
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CCLIV. 
[Intereſt is the Thing that puts Men up- 


Winds. 
CCLV. 


Humility is very often only the putting 
of a Submiſſion, by which Men hope to 
ing other People to ſubmit to them: It 
2 more artificial ſort of Pride, which de- 
ſes it ſelf with a Deſign of being exalted; 
d though this Yice transform it ſelf into 
Thouſand ſeveral Shapes, yet the Diſguiſe 
never more effectual, nor more capable 
deceiving the World, than when con- 


aled under a Form of Humility. 
CCLVI. 


em their Tone and Cadence of the Voice, 
eir Geſtures of the Body, and their Forms 
id Air peculiar to them; and, as this 
opriety is well or ill obſerved, in the ſame 
oportion the Perſons pleaſe or diſpleaſe 


CCLVII. 
Men of all Profeſſions affect an Air, and 


at they are thought to be; ſo that a 
an may ſay, That the whole World is 
ade up of nothing but Appearances. 
| CCLVIII. 
Gravity is a kind of myſtical Behaviour in 
; | the 


51 


exerciſing their Vertues and Vices of all 


The Reſentments of the Soul have each of 


Wot-lide, that may make them appear 


-- — — — — 
. 


another, than in that another hath for hin 
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the Body, found out to conceal, and ſet of 

the Defeats of the Mind. i 
HUM. 

The Pleaſure of Love is Loving: ;. and; 

Man 1s more happy i in his own Paſſion fo 


-CCLKs 
Civility is a -Peſir ire to be civilly uſed, and 
to be thought, an accompliſt d your br 


Man. 
| ex. L 

The breeding we give young People, ah 
an additional Self-Love, by which we malt 
them have a better Coficelt of Themſelve 

Self-Love hath no where a greater ſha 
nor is more predominant in any Paſſion 
than in that of- Loves and: Men/ate alway 
more diſppſed't d ſacrifice all the Eaſe d 
them they loye, than rg part irh a. 
gree of their own. | 

CLI. 

What we call Liberality, is an the mol 
part only the Vanity-© Giving z and We 
exerciſe it, becauſe we are more fond lame 
that Vanity, than of the Thing wehre. 

GCEXIV: 

Pity.and Compaſſion is frequently a Senf 
of our own Misfdruines, in thoſe of othd 
Men: It 1 IS all 7 enious Fore; 14 bt of the Diſ⸗ 
Heri that i may 6 I-upon us reale le 

relies 
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-licvs others, that they may return the 
ke, when. our own. Occaſions call, for it; 

4 the good Offices, we. do them, are, in 
rict ſpeaking, ſo many, Kindneſles done to 
r ſelves before-hand.. 

GLX. 

It is from a Weakneſs and Littleneſs of 
dul, that Men are ſtiff and poſitive in their 
minions 3- and we are veryloth to believe 
hat we are not able to comprehignd, 

CCLXVI. 
It is a mighty Error, to ſuppoſe, that 
one but violent and ſtrong, Paſſions, ſuch 
s Love and Ambition; are able to vanquiſh, 
e reſt: Even Ialeneſi, as feeble and lan- 
uiſhing as it 1s, ſometimes reigns over them; 
his uſurps the Throne, and ſits paramount 
ver all the Deſigns and Actions of our Eives, 
dinſenſtbly — deſtroys — 
Paſſions, andiall our. Vertues. 
CCEXVII. 

AReadineſs to believe Ill, before we have 
uly examined it, is the. Effect, of Laxineſi 
nd 7?:de. Men are pleaſed to find:others. to. 
ame, and loth to give themſelves the trou- 
le of inquiring hom far, and whether they 
fe ſo or not. 


Jeni CCLXVIII 

tha We refuſe ſome. Judges in Matters of leſs 
Di oncern, and yet are content to have our 
Wenger. and Reputation, depend upon the. 
lien r Judg- 
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Judgment of People that are ſure to be . 
gainſt us, for either their jealouſie, or ther 4 
Prejudices, or their Ignorance will inclin.;: 
them to be ſo. And we ſhould never er. Mur 
; Poſe our Eaſe, and our Lives, ſo many 
Ways as we do, if it were not to bribe Men 
to give Sentence In our Favour. | 

| | CCLXIX. Fn; on 

There are but few Men wiſe enough t. 
know all the Miſchief they do. 

CCLXX. 

The Honour we have already gotten, i 
an Engagement for that which we mean tut is 
get. CCLXXI. 

Vouth is a continual Drunkenneſs, the 
very Fever of Reaſon. 

ire | 
We love to ſpend our Judgments upon 
other Peoples Deſtiny, but never care that 
they ſhould ſpend theirs upon us. 
| CCLXXIII. 

There are a great many Men valued in 
the World, who have nothing to recom- 
mend them, but ſerviceable Vices. 

_ CCLXXIV. 

The living ſtrictly by Rule, for the pre- 
ſervation of Health, is one of the moſt troo- 
bleſome Diſeaſes that can be. | 

8 CCLXXV. 

That good Diſpoſition which boaſts d 
being moſt tender, is often ſtifled by tht 
leaſt Intereſt. 1”. CEL 
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e 2. CCLXXVI. 

their Abſence cools moderate Paſſions, and in- 

cline mes violent ones; juſt as the Wind blows 
ex- Nat Candles, but kindles Fires. 

nany CCLXXVII. 

Men Women often fancy themſelves in Love, 
hen there is no ſuch matter. The Diver- 
on of an Amour, the little Commotions 

at an Jurrigue raiſes in their Breaſts; the 

atural Inclination to be Courted, and the 
Troubl&of denying, makes them fancy that 


h t 


1, Irhat they feel is Paſſion ;z when, in Truth, 
n tot is nothing but a coquet Humour. - 
CeCLXXVIII. | 
tie The truly honeſt Man is, who is vertu- 
us without AﬀeQation. — 
CCLXXIX. 


What makes us often diſſatisfy'd with 
hoſe who undertake an Accommodation, is, 
hat they very often ſacrifice the Intereſt of 
their Friends, to the Intereſt of the Succeſs 
of their Negotiation, which becomes their 
wn by the Honour of having ſucceeded in 
he Enterprize. | 

CCLXXX.. 
When we inlarge upon the Tenderneſs 
dur Friends have for us, this is very often, 
not fo much out of a Senſe of Gratitude, 
as from a Deſire to perſwade People of our 
own great Worth, that can deſerve ſo much 


T1 CCLXXIXII. 


por 
that 


1 i 
om 


pre. 
OU- 


3 of 
the 
A 
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| CCLXXXI. 

- The Applauſe we give to Men, that are 

juſt ſetting up for Reputation in the World, 
is often from a Spirit of Envy; and a ſecret 
Way of detracting from others, that hay 


eſtabliſhed a good Reputation to themfelyey Tl 
already. ---:-. | 10 
216/73... ECLXKAXIE .- * 
Pride that inſpires us with ſo much Enyy; cak 
is ſometimes of uſe toward the moderatingſ}*** 
it too. HERE ** 
© {4 1. Cel. | ra 
There are ſome Counterfeits ſo very like q? 
Truths, that we- ſhould injure our judg- | 
ments, not to ſubmit to the Cheat. Af 
CCLXXXIV. 5 ö 
It is ſometimes as great a Point of Wi. 
dom, to know. hom to make uſe of good Th 
Advice from others, as to be able to ad- 0 
viſe ones ſelf, e 
| CCLXXXV. | 
There are ſome wicked Men in the World 1 
that would not be able to do half ſo much 
hurt, if they had no good Qualities to re- On 
commend them. 0 
CCLXXXVI. = 
Magnanimity is ſufficiently. underſtood, 5 
and defined, by its very Name. But yet ©** 
one may ſay, That it is the Wiſdom of Mo 
Pride, the beſt and moſt noble Method for — 


getting the Commendations of others. 


| Cn —— 2 — ü 
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CCLXXXVII. 3 

t ae No Man can truly love, a ſecond Time, 
orld, 5 0 whom he bath ONCE truly ceaſed 
Ove. 
MW _ CCLXXXVIIL 
, The different Methods for compaſſing the 
me Deſign, come not ſa much from the 
uitfalnefs of our Inventions, as from the 
eakneſs of our Underſtandings; which 
akes us pitch upon eyery freſh Matter that 
eſents it ſelf to our Fancy, and does nat 
raiſh us with judgment ſufficient to diſ- 


lep, at firſt fight, which of them is beſt, 
1dge ad moſt for our purpoſe. . _ - 

AﬀeRed Plainneſs is but a nicer and more 
vic boured Cheat. 
00d CXC. 


The Humour occalians more Pefects than 
de Underſtanding. 


Mens Deſerts are like Fruits, for they 
re both of them their paroles Seaſons. 
One may ſay of Mens Humours, that 


e reſemble the generality. of Buildings, 
[ey have Fyeral Proſpeas, ſome of them 


od, WA: | 
le, and-fors meh eee 
of N III. 


Moderation de hongny of 
wending with Ambition, and fubquing 165: 


Warmth, and the Activity of it. 
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for they cannot poſſibly meet in the ſan 


Breaſt. Moderation is the Feebleneſs an 
Sloth of the Soul, whereas Ambition is th 


4 : | CCXCIV. | of 
We always love thoſe that admire us, H 

we do not always love thoſe that we al 

— | A 

CCXCV. ew 
We are very far from always knowit 

our own Minds, | It 

l. mo! 

lt is a hard matter to love thoſe, fi ro 


whom we have not a real Eſteem; and iti 

every whit as hard to love thoſe, that y 

think a great deal better than our ſelves, 
CCXCVII. 

The Humours of the Body have a conſta 
Courſe, and regular Motion, that inſenſib 
draws our Will after it; they take the 
Rounds together, and govern us by turn: 
So that our Conſtitution hath, in Truth, 


very conſiderable Share in all we do, though ! 

we cannot always perceive it. the 

| CCXCVIII. | deſ 

A great many Mens Gratitude is nothingWne 
elſe, but a ſecret Deſire to hook in mor 

valuable Kindneſſes hereafter, 4 

CCXCIX. til 

Almoſt every body takes a delight to the 


turn ſmall Favours ;, a great many pay thel 
6 Acknol 
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fan A cknowledgments for moderate ones, but 


ſs here is ſcarce any body, but is unthank- 
is Mul for ſuch as are extraordinary. 


CCC. 
Some Follies, like Diſeaſes, are caught by 
re al CCC. 


Abundance of Men deſpife Riches, but 
ew know how to diſpoſe of them. 

CCI. | 
It is in Matters of no great moment com- 
monly, where we venture, not to believe 
Probabilities. nd wes 
Whatever Men fay in our Commendation, 
hey tell us nothing but what we knew be- 
ore. 


own 


e, fo 
d iti 
lat we 
tves, 


oſt ut CCCIV. 

nib. We often forgive thoſe that have injured | 
theſus, but we can never pardon thoſe that we 

turn Wave in ſured. | 


th, CCC. 

none itereſt, upon which we commonly lay 
the blame of all our ill Actions, oftentimes 
deſerves the commendation due to our good 


ones. 

CCCVI. | 
A Man ſeldom finds People unthankful, 
till he ceaſes to be in a Condition of obliging 
hem any farther, | —— 


thin! 
mon 


to ſe 
; thei 
non 
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; . 

It is as commendable, for a Man to think 
well of himſelf when he is alone, as it is n. 
diculous to publiſh his doing it in all Con 


panies. 5 
CCCVIII. 

Moderation is repreſented as a Vertu, 
with a Deſign to reſtrain the Ambition 0 
Great Men; and to perſwade thoſe of x 
meaner Condition, to be contented with: 
leſs Proportion of Merit, and of Fortune. 

# CCCIX. 

There are ſome Men cut out for Foolsﬀo m 
that do not only make their Follies theirs tł 
choice, but are forced into them by Fortune, il = 
whether they will or no. H 

—— - . 

Such odd Accidents there are ſometimes T 
attending Humane Life, that a little Folly eo] 
is neceſſary to help ys well out of them. Ie o 

CCCXI. | are 

If there be Men whoſg Folly never ap- 

peared, it is only for want of being nicely & 


lookt into. „. 
| CCCXII. oi: 

The Reaſon why Ladies, and their L-, 

vers are eaſie in one another's Company, is N 

becauſe they never talk of any thing but Hpec 

themſelves. 

1 CCCXIII. en 


What an odd Thing it is, that our A- 
moriei 
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.ories ſhould ſerve us to recollect all the lit- 
le Cireuftantes that have happened to us, 
nd yet that we ſhoald not remember, how 
fen we have told them over and over a- 
ain, to one and the fame Perſon? | 
| 02.2” OO | | 
The exceeding Delight we take in dif- 
ourſing about our ſelves, may well make us 
pect, that we allow but very little Plea- 
ure to them that converſe with us, | 
CCCRXV. 
The Reaſon why we do not let our Friends 
e the very bottom of our Hearts, is, not 
much, from any diſtruſt we have of them, 
5 that we have of our ſelves. 
CCCXVI. 

Half-witted People can never be ſincere, 
| CCCxVII. 

The Misfortune of obliging unthankful 
people is no very great Misfortune, but to 
e obliged to a Brute, is one not to be en- 


lured, 3 

CCCxVIII. 
Some Remedies may be found to eure Fol- 
„ but none that can reform a perverſe 


pirit. 3 

CCCXIX. 
No body can continue long to think re- 
pectfully of their Friends and Bene factors, if 
hey allow themſelves the liberty to talk of- 
en of their Faults: * n 


-hink 
IS ri. 
ON 


— 
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 CCCXX. 

To commend Princes for Vertues whid 
they have not, is only to take a ſafe Way 
abuſing them, 


_ CCCXXL. 
We may ſooner be brought to love the As 
that hate us, than them that love us mor 
than we deſire they ſhould do. = I: 


CCCXXII. 
No body fears being deſpiſed, but thoj 
that deſerve it, 
CCCXXII. 
Our Wiſdom lies as much at the Mercy 
Fort:me, as our Poſſeſſions do. 
CCCXXIV. 
Jealouſie is not ſo much from the love d 
another, as the love of our ſelves. 
CCC XXV. | 
We oftentimes are comforted for Misfor 


tunes by the want of Reaſon and Judgmen De 

wich theStrength of Reaſon could not con Han 
fort us under. | 

CCCXXVI. TI 

The expoſing of a Man, diſhonours pig eve 

more than a real Diſhonour. 
5 CCCXXVII. | 80 
When we own ſmall Faults, it is with Poſe 


Deſign to make People believe, we have 10 
great ones, 


een u 
Envy is more incapable of Reconciliation" 
than Harred, * F 


F 
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CCCXXIX. | 
Men fancy ſometimes, they have an Aver- 


hid 


an to Hlartery, when, alas! it is only to 
e manner of expreſſing it. 
CCCXXX. 
then As long as we love, we can forgive. 
more CCCXXXI. 


It is harder to continue faithful, after 
50d Succeſs, than after ill Uſage. 
CCCXXXII. 
Women are not ſenſible how exceeding 
ut they are. 
CCCXXXIII, 
Women are never abſolutely reſerved, 
cept where they have an Averſion, | 
CCCXXXIV. 
Women can more eaſily conquer their 
ſor than their Afectation. 


tho 


CY 7 


ve 0 


isfor CCCXXXV. | 
men Deceit goes generally farther in Love, 
com an Diſtruſt. | | 
CcCCxXXVI. „ 
There is one kind of Love, where Exceſs 
events jealouſie. 
CCCXXXVII. 


Some good Qualities are like our Senſes, 
loſe that have no uſe of them, can have 
d Notion of them. 3 

CCCXXXVIII. 
When our Hatred is too fierce, it ſub- 
us to the Perſons we hate. 


mY 


ation 


X]þ 


0 


their Conſtitution be but conſenting. 


cept ſuch as are of our own Opinion. 


9 
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CC. 
Our good and our ill Fortune are bot u 

reſented, in proportion to the Love t 

have for our ſelvres. Wie 

Moft Womens Wit tends more to the im. * 
proving their Folly, than their Reaſon. 2 

re The 

The Paſſions of Touth are not more dan. 
gerous, than the Lukewarmneſs of Old Ape, 

CCCXLII. 

The Tang of a Man's native Country ſticks 
by him, as much in his Mind and Diſpoſiti- 
on, as it does in his Tone of Speaking. 

CCCXLIII. 

He that would make a Great Man, muſt 

learn to turn every Accident to ſome A. 

vantage. CCCXLIV. 

The generality of Men are like Plant 
that have ſecret Vertues, which are found 
out by Chance. | 


nce Wi 
auſe t. 
Vit th 
Whe 


e find: 
0 brea 


We 
len, v 
t all. 


An ac 
5 but 1 


Ther 
erouſly 
han Ye: 


. 

Occaſſons make us known to others, and 
much more ſo to our ſelves. 

i 

Women never can have any ſuch thingas 
ſtrict Rules in their Mind and Diſpoſirion, if 
Some 
l whet 
Wch lat 


3 CccxLVII. 
We ſeldom meet with any wiſe Men, ex- 


CCCXLVIII 
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CCCXLVIII. 
When a Man is in Love, he doubts, very 
ften, what he moſt firmly believes. 
CcCCXLIX. 

The greateſt Miracle Love can work, is 

0 cure People of their Caquet Humour. 
. 

The Reaſon why we have ſo little Pati- 
ice with thoſe that have tricked us, is be- 
Fuſe they fancy themſelves to have more 
Fn Vit than we. 

n CCCLI. | 

When a Man is out of Love with himſelf, 
e finds it the hardeſt Thing in the World 


0 break. 

CCCLII. 
We are generally ſoneſt weary of thoſe | 
len, whom we ought never to be weary of 


" t all. 
6 
Anaccompliſh'd Man may love indiſcreet- f 
a but not ſottiſhly. 
r 

There are ſome Faults, which when dex- 
erouſly managed, make a brighter Shew 
han Vertue it ſelf # 

„ 

Some Men are more miſs'd than lament- 
L when we loſe them; and others very 
uch lamented, and very little miſs'd, 

E . CCCLVI. 


th 
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r Nvard 

We very ſeldom commend any body i thoſe 
good earneſt, except ſuch as admire us. 

0 - - - + t i: 

Mean Souls ate exceedingly ftruck wiſhmuch 
littte Things, but great Souls ſee all Aer as 
are diſcompoſed by none. Wh i leſs tc 

| „„ 4 SG 

| — the ſure Evidence of Chrif; 
Vertues. ithout this we retain all 6 
Faults ſtill, and they are only covered of 
with Pride, which hides them from. othi 


Son 
ſuall) 
gain, 
nuired 


Mens Obſervation, and ſometimes from d, 
Own too. . eee, 
CCCLIX. f he \ 


Unfaithfulneſs ought to quench our L: icious 


quite, and "we do ill to be jealouſe ung food 7 
there is Reaſon. No body is worth tn ne" 


jealouſie of another, who will give any ji 


occaſion for it. Tho 


eee, Tt 
Small Faults, whereby our ſelves with, 
ſufferers, leſlen the Commirters of them us, 
our Eſteem, more than great ones co 
mitted againſt other People. The 
i CCCLXI. er Tr. 
Jealouſie is always born with Lore, but 
does not always die with it. wat 01.2 
„ 
The Violences that other People uſe i bod 


Wa 


* 
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ward us, are oftentitnes leſs painful, than 
7 thoſe we commit upon our ſelves. 
| CCCLXIII. 
It is a Rule generally known, not to talk 
M nuch of ones Wife, but Men do not conſi- 
eras they ſhould, that they ought much 
leſs to talk of themſelves. 
_GUCLAIV 
% Some good Qualities, if they be natural, 
\Mlvally degenerate into Faults, and others 
gain, are never compleat, if they be ac- 
thMvircd: For inſtance, a Man ſhould learn 
ood Hiabandry in his Eſtate, and his Confi- 
ences, from Reaſon and Experience only, 
f he would keep this Quality from being 
icious; and on the other ſide, Courage and 
ood Nature muſt be born with us, or we 
in never have them in any good Degree. 
CCCLXV. | 
Though we pretend never ſo much to di- 
ruſt the Sincerity of thoſe we converſe 
we lth, yet ſtill we think they tell more Truth 
mus, than to any body elſe. 
C0 CCCLXVI. 
There is many an honeſt Woman weary of 
er Trade. | | 
but CCCLXVII. : 
The generality of honeſt Women ate like 
d Treaſures, which are ſafe, only becauſe 
e i body hath ſought after them. 
Wa Ez QCCLAvik 
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DL CCCLX VIII. 

The Force Men uſe to themſelves, to hu 
der Love, is oftentimes more cruel, thy 

the ſevereſt Uſage from the Party belovei 

-_ CCCLXIK, 

Very few Comards know the utmoſt ( 

their own Fears, 10161 

CCCLXX. 
It is commonly the Fault of People 


Love, that they are not ſenſible when tMith i. 
ceaſe to be beloved. 
| CCCLXXI. * 


Nothing is ſo unwelcome a Sight, ast le, ju 
Perſon we love, when we have been -coqu 


ting it with ſome body elſe. Whe 
| | CCCLXXII. his 1 
There are ſome Tears, that after the cy. 
have cheated other People, carry on t 
Deceit, and impoſe upon our very ſelvesi our 
laſt. lords, 
CCCLXXIII. hat h. 
The Man that thinks he loves his M 
ſtreſs for her own ſake, is mightily miſta The 
CCCLXXIV. ewing 
A Man may bear his Faults pretty Pint the 
ently, when he is hardned fo far as to feat p- 
them. * TRA 
CCCLXXV. | Ther! 


True Friendſhip deſtroys Envy, and'tGondre, 
Love breaks a Coquet Humour. ng, ar 
CC 
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CCCLXXVI. | 


The greateſt Fault of Penetration, is not 
ming ſhort of the Mark, but overſhooting 


C—.cclLxxXVl. 
ſt Men give us Advice, not the good Senſe 
make a wiſe uſe of it. 


| CCCLXXVIII. 
4 When our Meri it lowers, our Taſte lowers 
ith it. 
CCCLXXIX. 


Fortune makes our Yertues and Vices viſi- 

le, juſt as Light does the Objects of Sight, 
CCCLXXX. 

When a Man forces himſelf to be conſtant 

| his Love, this is no better than Tncon- 


acy- 
4 CCCLXXXI. 

oOur Actions are like the laſt Syllables i in | 

erde, which every Man makes Rhime to 

nat he thinks fit. ; 
CCCLXXXII. 

The Deſire of talking of our ſelves, and 

ewing our Failings on that ſide we are con- 

ut they ſhould be ſeen on, makes up a 

feat Part of our Sincerity. 

' CCCLXXXMIII 

There is nothing deſerves ſo much to be 

ondred at, as that Men ſhould live ſo 


ng, and wonder at any Thing. 
Es CCCLXXXIV- 
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CCCLXXXIV. 
Men are as far from being ſatisfied with On, 
2 great deal of Love, as with a little, her, 


CCCLXXXV. | th 
No Men are oftner wrong, than thoſe 
that can leaſt bear to be ſo. | Thi 


CCCLXXXVI. ecei 

A Block-head hath not Stuff enough to eirec 
make a good Man of. 

CCCLXXXVII. | The 

If Vanity do not quite over-turn our Fer. N Of 

tues, yet at leaſt it makes them all totter, 

CCCLXXXVIIII. Ie 

We have no Patience with other People er al 

Vanity, becauſe it is offenſive to our ow. Nit 


-|* GOCEXEXIE, ©: * 

Intereſt is more eaſily forgone than Aue Ar 
nation. : 

cccxc. Of! 


oncile 


No body thinks Fortune fo blind, as thok yy 


ſhe bath been leaſt kind to. 
CCCXCI. nd as 
We ſhould manage our felves with we of 
gard to our Fortune, as we do with regari er. 
to our Health, When good, enjoy and mak 
the beſt of it; when ill, bear it patiently 
and never take ſtrong Phyſick, without al 
abſolute. neceſſity. F770 
Cccxcll. . fo 
The Air of a Ctizen is ſometimes loſt il f inſe 
an Army, but never in a Ceurt. 5 Q 
CCCXCII 


1th 


[0 


Cle 


. 
Ly 
* 
U 


' 
II 
N 


I 


ain Air of Authority, that ſeems to lay us 
ut for Great Things. *Tis a value which 


his Quality it is, that we ufurp the Re- 
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CCCXCIII. 

One Man may be too cunning for ano- 
her, but no body can be too cunning for 
the World. | 

CCCXCIV. 
is better for a Man ſometimes to be 
eceived in what he loves, than to be unde- 


eived. | 
CCCXCV. 
The firſt Lover is kept a long while, when 


Jo Offer is made of a ſecond. 


CCCXCVI. 

We have not the Confidence to ſay in ge- 
eral Terms, that our ſelves have no ill 
Pualities, and that our Enemies have no 
ood ones; but when we talk of Particulars, 

e are pretty near thinking ſo. 
CCCXCVII. | 
Of all our Faults, we are moſt caſily re- 


Honciled to Idleneſs; we perſwade our ſelves, 


hat it is allied to all the peaceable Vertues, 
nd as for the reſt, that it does not deſtroy 
ay of them utterly, but only ſuſpends the 


Wxcrciſe of them. 


CCCXCVII. | 
There is a Sublimity of Mind, that bath 
o dependance upon Fortune. *Tis a cer- 


e inſenſibly ſet upon our ſelves, and by 


E 4 ſpects 


— —  — — — a 
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ſpects of other People, as if they were quſing v 
due; and this it is commonly, that raiſſcck 
as more above them, than either Birth, Expe 
Honours, or even Deſert it ſelf. 
CCCXCIAX. Cog 
There is Worth fometimes, without rer,, 
Greatneſs of Sul, but there is never a great 


Soul without ſome Degree of Worth. Th 
CCCC. of our 
Greatneſs of Mind fets off Merit, as gooddiculc 
dreſſing does handſome Perſons. -- own | 
CCCCI. ted b 

Love is the leaſt Part of a modiſh Court 
ſhip. CCCCII. No 


Fortune ſometimes makes our very Failing 
the Means of raiſing us. And there are 
{ome troubleſome Fellows, who deſerve tt 


be rewarded ſo far, as to have their Abſen We 
purchaſed by Preferments at a diſtance. 4:0: 
CCCCHE Motiy 
Nat ure ſeems to have treaſured up in eve 
ry one of our Minds ſome ſecret Talents, an} Th 
ſome one particular Faculty, which we a rien 
not ſenſible of; it is the Privilege of ti a F 
Paſſions alone, to bring theſe to Light, an 
to direct us ſometimes to ſurer and mo Th 
excellent Aims than it is poſſible for Arſſexcuſz 
to do. mon!) 
. CCCCIV. 
We come altcgecher freſh and raw int Th 
the ſeyeral Stages 07 Life, and not withſtandſſ my 


In 


22 — 


Experience at all. 
— "5 


Coquets pretend to be jealous of their Le- 
er, to conceal their Envy of other Women. 


CCCCVI. bn 
of ours, do not ſeem near ſo fooliſh and ri- 


own Opinion, when we have been outwit- 


ted by theirs. 
CCCCVII. 

Nothing is more ridiculous in old People, 
that have been handſome formerly, than to 
Forget, that they are not ſo ſtill. 

CCCCVIII. 
We ſhould often bluſh for our very beſt 
Actions, if the World did but ſee all the 
Moti ves upon which they were do: e. 
CCCCIX. Ty | 

The boldeſt Stroke, and beſt Act of 
Friendſhip,.is not to diſcover our Failings 
o a Friend, but to ſhew him his own. 

CCCC X. 
The greateſt Part of our Faults are more 
Fexcuſable, than the Methods that are com- 
monly taken to conceal them. 

CCCCXI. 

nt Though we have deſerved Shame” never“ 
nad much, yet it is almoſt always ig: our: 
ing % 
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ouring we have lived ſo long, are as much to 
liel ſeek ſometimes, as if we had never had any 


Thoſe that are overtaken by any Subtilties 


diculous to us, as we our ſelves are in our 


. 
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own Power, to recover our Reputation, Mccli 
| CCCCXIH. hem 
After having expoſed the Falſity of Gn 
many ſeeming Vertues, it is but reaſonableable 
I ſhould add ſomewhat of that Deceit there rave 
is in the Contempt of Death 3 that Conte mit his, 
of it I mean, which the Heathens pretended ade t 
to derive from the Strength of Nature and fancy 
Reaſon, without any Hope of a better Life ime 
to animate them. There is a great deal, th: 
of Difference between ſuffering Death with hot k. 
Bravery and Reſolution, and lighting it. q be | 
The former is very uſual, but I yeryould 
much ſuſpect, that the other is never realery £ 
and ſincere. There hath been a great dealing it 
written, tis confeſs'd, and as much as theſFaltly 
Subject will bear, to prove, that Death is noraveſ 
Evil; and Men of very inferior Characteryid m 
as well as Heroes, have furniſh'd us with ie Ce 
great many eminent Examples in confirma· Nhat k 
tion of this Opinion. But ſtill I am very Thir 
much perſwaded, that no wife Man eyerjing, 
believed ſo; and the trouble they are at to Eta 
perſwade others and themſelves, ſhewsicre 
plainly, that this was no ſuch eaſie Under - It was 
taking. There may be a great many Rea-Fpice t 
ſons, why Men ſhould be out of Conceit withſFicir I 
Life; but there can be none, why we ſhouldFiing t 
dcſpiſe Death: Even thoſe who run volun · Nlat fr 
tarily upon it, do not reckon it fo inconſ- f bein 
derable a Matter, but are confounded, - pon t 
5 ecline 
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ecline it as much as others, if it approach 
hem in any other Shape, but that of their 
wn chuſing. The great Diſparity obſer- 
able between the Courage of a World of 
gere rave Men, hath no other Foundation than 
mt his, That they have different Ideas of Death, 
ded nd that it appears more preſent to their 
ancy upon ſome Occaſions, and at ſome 
imes, than 1t does at others. Hence it 
, that after having ſlighted what they did 
ot know, they are afraid when they come 
o be better acquainted with it. If a Man 
eryould perſwade himſelf, that it is not the 
realery greateſt of Evils, he muſt decline Iook- 
lealIng it in the Face, and conſidering all its 
theſaltly Circumftances. The wiſeſt and the 
 noÞraveſt Men, are they that take the faireſt 
eryhnd moſt honourable Pretences, to avoid 
hahe Conſideration of it. But every body 
na-Wiat knows it as it really is, finds it to be 
ery Thing full of Horror. The neceſſity of 
yerſ@jing, was what the Philoſophers owed their 
 toſfE0n-ftancy of Mind to; they thought when 
»wSicre was no Remedy, but a Man muſt go, 
er · It was beſt to go with a good Grace. And, 
ea-FWince there was no Poſlibility of making 
heir Lives Eternal, they would ſtick at no- 
hing to make their Names ſo, and ſecure all 
hat from the Wreck, which was capable 
of being ſecured. Let us put the beſt Face 
ndÞÞon the Matter we can, ſatisfie our ſelves 
ine with 
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with not ſpeaking all we think; and hope 

more from à happy Conſtitution, than all the 
feeble Reaſonings, that gull us with a Fan- 
cy of our being able to meet Death uncon- 
cerned. The Honour of dying gallantly; the 
Hope of being lamented when we are gone, 
the Deſire of leaving a good Name behind 

us; the Certainty of a Deliverance fron 
the Miſeries of the preſent Life, and of de- 
pending no longer upon a fickle and hu- 

mourſome Fortune, are Remedies that we 
ſhall do well to make our beſt of. 

But though theſe be no contemptible Re- 
medies, yet we muſt not ſuppoſe they arc 
infallible ones. They may help to put us 
in Heart, juſt as a poor Hedge in an En 
gagement, contributes to encourage the Si. 
diers that are to march near, where the g- 
nemy are firing behind it. While they are 
at a diſtance, they imagine it may be a good 
Shelter, but when they come up to thi 
Place, Experience convinces them, it | 
but a thin Defence. Tis a vain Imagi- 
ation, and too fatal a Flattery, to think 
that Death hath the ſame Face near at 
Hand, which we fancy him to have, while 
we view him at a diſtance ; and that our 
Reaſonings, which in Frath are Weaknels 
it ſelf, will prove of ſo hardned a Temper 
4s to hold out proof, and not yield to the 
&vereſt of all 77) a. Belides, it ſhews we 
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ores ere but little acquainted with the Power of 
the Love, when we imagine, that will do 
dau- us any ſervice toward the looking upon that: 
on- very. Thing as a Trifle, which muſt of ne- 
thell ceſſity be its utter Ruin; and Reaſon, in 
ne; which we fo often take Sanctuary, hath not 
mind the Power upon this occaſion to make us 
ron bclieve, what we wiſh to find true. Sa far 
de. from that, that this betrays us oftener than 
hu · ¶ any other thing; and inſtead of animating 
well vs with a Contempt of Death, gives us a more 
lively Repreſentation of all its Terror and 
Gaſtlmeſs. All it is able to do in our be- 
half, is only to adviſe, that we would turn 
ur Heads another Way, and divert the 
Thought by fixing our Eyes upon ſome o- 
ther Objects. Caro and Brutus choſe Noble 
ones indeed. A Page not long ago ſatisfied 
himſelf with dancing upon the Scaffold, whi- 
ther he was brought to be broke upon the 
Wheel. And thus, though in the Motives, 
there vas a vaſt difference, yet {till the Ef- 
fets were exactly the ſame. So true it is, 
ink} that after all the Diſproportion between 
Great and Vulgar Minds, People of both 
Sorts have given a World of Inſtances, of 
meeting Death with the ſame Unconcern- 
edneſs. But ſtill there is this Difference ob- 
{rvable betwixt them, that in the Contempt 
of Death, which Great Men expreſs, the 
Pele and Love of Honouris the Thing 
| that 
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that blinds them; and in People of a mea. 

ner Capacity and Diſpoſition, their Igno- 

rance and Stupidity is the Thing, that keeps Y-— 
them from ſeeing the Greatneſs of the E- 

vil they are to ſuffer, and leaves them at 7 
Liberty to take their Thoughts off from 
= Subject,and place them upon ſomething 

S E. 
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PART II. 
J. | 
Man can never pleaſe long, that hath 
A but one Sort of Wit. 
II. 3 
Fools and Caxcombs ſee all by their Ow 
Humour. 
ITE. 


Wit ſerves ſometimes to make us play 
the Fool with greater Confidence. 
iR IV. | 1 
Briskneſs, that increaſes with Old Age, 
is but one Degree removed from Folly. 
V. | 
The firſt Cure in Love is always the beſt, 
Young Women that would not be thought 
Coquet, and Old Men that would not be Ki- 
diculous, ſhould never talk of Love, as if 
they had any concern in it. 
e VII. 


a - ny pr OY - 
„ 
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Th. :- 
We may ſeem Great in an Employment be. NH 
low our Deſert, but we very often look lit. 
tle in one that, is too big for us. 
a 1 
We often in our Misfortunes take that 
for Conſtancy and Patience, which is only 
Dejection of Mind; we ſuffer without da. 
ring to hold up our Heads, juſt as Coward; 
let themſelves be knockt o' th* Head, be. 
cauſe they have not Courage to ſtrike again. 


IX. 
Confidence goes farther in Company, than 
Nit. X. 


All our Paſſions engage us in Faults ; but 
thoſe are the moſt ridiculous ones, that 
Love makes us commit. 
XI. N 


Few Men know how to be old. Nat: 
XII. ton 


We value our felves upon Failings moſt 
diſtant from our own ; when we are fickle fl V 
and irreſolute, we brag of being Obſtinate I ly, v 
and Peremptory. 

| Ka. -. T 


A penetrating Wit hath an Air of Divina- I is tc 
tion, which ſwells our Van ty more than any 

other Accompliſhment of the Mind. V 

XIV. is Ne 

The Beauty of Novelty, and the Length I pre: 

of Cuſtom, though ſo very oppolite to one 


— — 
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ther, yet agree in this, that they bath 
e. Nalixe keep us from diſcovering the Faults 
Jof our Friends. ** 


Moſt Friends give us a Diſſike to Fiend- 
yp, and moſt Devotees to Vows. 
XVI. 
We eaſily forgive our Friends thoſe 
ardi Faults, by which our ſelves are not offended. 
be. XVII. 
any Women in Zove can ſooner forgive great 
Indiſcretions, than fmall Infidelities. 

han XVII. 
5 It is with an old Love, as it is with old 
but Age, a Man lives to all the Miferies, but is 
hat dead to all the Pleafures of Life. | 
XIX. 


Nothing hinders a a Thing from appearing 


Natural, ſo much as the ſtraining our ſelves 
to make it ſeem ſo. 
oft XX. 


dle When we commend good Ations hearti- , 


ite ¶ ly, we make them in fome meaſure our own. / 


XXI. 
The ſureſt Sign of a Noble Diſpaſitian, 
a-F is to have no Envy in ones Nature. 
ay XXII. 
When our Friends have deceĩved us, there 
is nothing but Indifference due to the Ex- 
1 preſſions of their Kindneſs; but ſtill we 
e owe them a tender Senſe of their Misfor- 
tunes. XXIII. 
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XXIII. 
Fortune and Humour govern the World. The 
1 XXIV. ut Vai 
It is eaſier to know Mankind in general, 
than any one Man in particular. The 
| XXV. 


A Man's Worth is not to be eſteemed ſo lrre 
much according to his good Qualities, as ac- Nan 
cording to the uſe he makes of them. 

XXVI. The 

There is a kind of Acknowledgment, that Ne 
does not only diſcharge us of all paſt Obli- N c 

gatzons, but makes our Friends our Debtor: Ing th 
tor new Kindneſſes, while we pay what we 

are indebted for old ones. Dec 

SS, XXVII. he m 

We ſhould deſire very few Things Paſſ- 


onately, if we did but perfectly knaw the A 
Nature of the Things we deſire. lit t 
| XX VIIL | nana 

The Reaſon why moſt Womes have ſo lit- 
tle Senſe of Friendſhip, is becauſe this is hut W 
a cold and flat Paſſion, to thoſe that have Ipreat 


felt that of Love. dvar 
XXIX. 
In Friendſhip. as well as Love, Ignoranc 
very often contributes more to our Happi- 
zeſs, than Knowledge. 
„ 
We attempt to vindicate, and value our 
ſelyes upon thoſe Faults we have no deſign 


to mend, XXXI. 
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XXXI. 
orld. The ſtrongeſt Paſſians allow us ſome reſt, 
ut Vanity Keeps us perpetually in motion. 
eral, XXII. | 
The older a Fool is, the worſe he is. 
XXXUI. 
d GN Irrcſolution is more oppoſite to Vertue, 


ac» Mhan Vice. 
XXXIV. 
The Pains we feel from Shame and Jea- 
hat FÞ«/e are therefore ſo cutting, becauſe Va- 
- can give us no Aſſiſtance ia the bear- 
torr Hag them. — 
We XXV. 5 
Decency is the leaſt of all Lams, and yet 
he moſt followed. | 


* 


„ 
the A good Diſpoſition finds ĩt eaſter to ſub- 


it to perverſe ones, than ta direc and 


nanage them. 

XXXVI. ; 
When Fortune ſurprizes 2 Man with a 
de preat Preferment, ta which be is neither 
advanced by Degrees, nor raiſed before by 
Fis own Hopes; it is ſcarce poſſible for him 
e ſho behave himſelf well, and make the World 

think he deſerves his Character..‚ 
XXXVIII. 
What we cut off from our other Faults, 1s 
«ry often but ſo much added to I 


* 
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XXXIX. 
There are no Coxcombs ſo troubleſome, x; 
| thoſe that have * 
| XL. 

Every Man thinks himſelf in ſome one 
good Quality or other, equal to the Perſon 
he hath the higheſt Eſteem for. 

XLI. 

In Affairs of Conſequence, it is not a Man' 
Buſineſs ſo much to ſeek Occaſions, as to 

make the beſt of thoſe that offer themſelyes 

Generally ſpeaking, it were a good ſaving 
Bargain, to renounce all the good Men ſaid 
of us, upon Condition they would ſay no ill 

I... en 

As much as the World is inclined to think 
ill of one another, we ſee them oftener 
favourable to falſe Merit, than injurious to 
true. . 

A Man of Wit may ſometimes be a Cox- 
comb, but a Man of Judgment never can. 
| 1 XLV. 
K We ſhall get more by letting the World 
ſee us as we really are, than by ſtriving to 
appear what we are not. 2 * 


7 „ wk." Lg 
43 1 
- ory - 


with 
only 
own 
befo 
fere! 


| 33 1 
The judgments our Enemies make con- 
cerning us, come nearer to the Truth, than 
thoſe we paſs concerning our ſelves. 


XLVII. 


Fries 


V 
eie 
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XLVII. 
Several Remedies are good to cure AY 


but there is never a one of them infallible, 
XLVIII. 


We none of us know the utmoſt that our 


f Paſſi ons have the Power to make us do. 


XLIX 
Old Age is a I ant, that forbids us - / 
the Pleaſures of _ upon Pain of Death. 


The ſame Pride Rar diſpoſes us to con- 


Idemn the Faults we think our ſelves free 


from, inclines us to undervalue the good - 
Qualities we want. : 
12 
The bewailing our Enemies Misfortunes, 
is ſometimes more the Effect of Pride than of 
Good Nature; we expreſs our Pity and Com- 
paſſion, to make them Know UE we are 
above them. | 
LI. 


It is impoſlible for us to love any Thing 
without ſome reſpect to our ſelves ; and we 
only conſult our own Jnclination, and our 
own Pleaſure, when we prefer our Friends 
before our own Intereſt, and yet this Pre- 


ference is the only Thing, that can render 


Friendſhip perfect and ſincere. 
LIII. 5 

What Men call Friendſhip, is no more than 
Sc;ety ; *tis only a mutual Care of Intereſts, 
„ 


Reaſon. 
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an exchange of govd Offices : ; In a Word, 
is only a ſort of Traffick, in which Self L 
ever propoſes to be 77 Gainer. 
IV 
There is an Exceſs both in Happineſs aul 
Miſery, above our Power of Senfation. 


LV. JEL; 

Innocence does not find near fo much Pri 
*reftion as Guilt. A 
8 5 ye 

Of all violent Paſſuns, that which misbe 
comes a Woman leaſt, is Love. Fe 
. LV II. heir 

Vanity prevails with us to deny our ſelye 

more than Reaſon can do. 


. | LVIII. 
There are ſome bad Qualities, that makÞiticc 
gteat Accompliſhments. 
LIX. 

Men never deſire any Thing very eagerly 
which they deſire only by the Dictates 0 


LX. 

All our Qualities are doubtful and tin 
certain both in Good and Evil; and the 
are almoſt all at the diſpoſal of Time ant 
Opportunity. 


| LXI. It is 
At firſt Women love their Lover, but aft, te 
terwards they love the Paſſion it ſelf. [arle! 
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1 | 

Pride, as well as other Paſſions, hath its 
naccountable Whimſies 3 we are aſhamed to 
dwn our ſelves Jealous, when we are ſo; 
7 aulnd yet afterwards we value our ſelves upon 
1. Having been ſo, and for being capable of 

deing ſo. ; 

Pre 


'd, | 
15 


: LXIII. 
As uncommon a Thing as true Love Is, it 
5 yet eaſier to find than true Friendſhip, 
A 
Few Womens IWorth laſts longer than 
heir Beauty, | 
LXV. 


The greateſt Part of our intimate Confi- 
ences, proceed from a Deſire either to be 
maiWitied or admired. 

LXVI. 


Our Envy always laſts longer than the 
erh 00d Fortune of thoſe we envy: | 
es 0 LXVII. | 
The ſame Reſolution which helps to reſiſt 
ove, helps to make it more violent and 
J inffſting too. People of unſettled Minds are 
thejſſliways driven about with Paſſions, but never 
 an(Yoſolutely filled with any. 
LXVIII. 
It is not in the Power of Imagination it 
it al lf, to invent ſo many odd and diſtant Con- 
farieties, as there are naturally in the 
LA ert of every Man. 
. BY LXIX. 


Usbe 


elve 
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| | LXIX. : ain 
No Man can have a true Sweetneſs red 
Temper without Conftancy and Reſolution 
they that ſeem to have it, have commoiilyh «1 
only an Eaſineſs that quickly turns peeviſther 
andſower. 8 Pn b 

1 LXX. 


Comardice is a dangerous Fault to tei T 
thoſe of that we would have mend it. han 
LXXI. 

It ought to be agreed on all Hands fo 
the Honour of Yertue, that Mens greatel 
Miſeries, are ſuch as their own Vices brin 
upon them. 


| LXXII. | bur 5 
True good Nature is a mighty RarityWie g 
thoſe that fancy they have it, are common|f ou 
no better than either weak or complaiſantPole ! 
„ LXAXIIL - all us 
Idleneſs and Conſtancy fix the Mind t 
what it finds eaſie and agreeable : This E Th 
bit always confines and cramps up oiffbey 
Knowledge, and no body was ever at tem! 


—_. Pains to ſtretch and carry his Underſtand'ven 


hey e 
ge 


ing, as far as it could go. 
1 LXXIV. * 
We ſpeak ill of other People, common 
not ſo much out of Malice, as Pride. I Met 
LXXV. Ney 

When the Soul is ruffled by the remaii to. 
of one Paſſion, it is more diſpoſed to ente 
2 "* mh 
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ain a new one, than when it is intirely cu- 

q red, and at reſt from all. | 

ion LXXVI. | : 

dul *Thoſe-that have had great Paſſions, eſteem 

yiſMchemſelves perpetually happy, and unhappy 

Ia being cured of them. | 
LXXVII. 

tell There are fewer Men free from Envy, 


than Intereſt. . 
. LXKVIE. 
s fa Our Minds are as much given to Lax 
ate, as our Bodies. 
bring LXXIX. | 4 5 
The Compoſedneſs, or the Diſorder of 
ur Humour, does not depend ſo much upon 
rity tte great and moſt conſiderable Accidents 
nonlWÞf our Lives, as upon a ſuitable, or unſuit- 
fantÞble Management of little Things, that be- 
all us every Day, 

nd t 6 4 NOTED. 
s Ba} Though Men are extremely IWrcked, yet 

ouiiey never had the Confidence to profeſs 
it tiemſelves Enemies to Vertue, and even 
ſtand hen they take delight in perſecuting it, 
hey either pretend not to think it real, or 
urge ſome Faults, and lay to its charge. 
| WT © © + © Yeh | 
Men often go from Love to Ambition, but 
Ney ſeldom come back again from Ambiti- 
mai to Love. 2 
ente 1 F LXXXI. 

* 


mon 
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their Power to mend, though they wobl 


Principle of Se, Love that blinds then 


LXXXII. 
Extream ,Covetouſneſs is generally miſt, 
ken: No Paſſion in the World ſo often miſt ar 
of its Aim, nor is ſo much prevailed upey 
by the preſent, in prejudice to a future lu 
tereſt. | W. 
| LXXXIII. A. 
Covetouſneſs ſometimes is the Cauſe ane 
quite contrary Effects. There are a WorlY In, 
of People, that facrifice all their preſei 
Poſſeſſions to doubtful and diicant Hopes C 
and others again ſlight great Advantagwer 
that are future, for the ſake of ſome me; 
and pitiful Gain in preſent. I 
| LXXXIV. exce 
One would think, Men could never ſurfflexce 
poſe they had Faults enough, they are 
perpetually adding to the number of the Sc 
by ſome particular Qualities which they And 
fect to ſet themſelves off with, and theſhay 1 
they cheriſh and cultivate ſo carefully, there: 
they come at laſt to be Natural, and p 
A. 


il £ 


| LXXXV. | 
Men are more ſenfible of their own E 


ines, than we are apt to imagine; for ti Sor 


are ſeldom in the Wrong, when we heſſſlyes 
them talk of their Conduct. The ſaqhater. 
1 
other Times, makes them quick ſighted . 
on theſe Occaſions, and ſhews them Thi! 
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is ſo true a Light, that it forces them to 


ita ſuppreſs or di Zuiſe the leaſt Matters that 
auſſes ſup "Liable to be condemned. 


el When young Mer come firſt into the 
World, it is fit they ſhould be either very 
Modeſt, or very Tenacious; for brisk Parts, 

ie and a compoſed Temper, EY turn to 

Vorl Inpertinence. | | 


eſer LXXXVII. 


mage were not Faults on both Sides. 
LXXXVIII. 

It ſignifies little for Nomen to be young, 
except they be Handſom, nor Handſom, 
except they be young. 

LXXXIX. | 
Some Perſons are ſo extreamly whifffing 
and inconſiderable, that they are as far fro m 
uy real Faults, as they are from ſubſtantial 


Vertues. 
| XC. 
A Ladies firſt Intrigue goes for nothing, 
il ſhe admits of a Econ. 
-- 

Some Men are ſo exceeding full of them. 
elves, that when they fall in Love, they 
atertain themſelves with their own Pa/- 
u, inſtead of the Perſon they make Lott 


0. 
Thi - A 2 XCP 


Quirrels would never laſt long, irthere 
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XCII. 
Love, though a very agreeable Paſſion, 
pleaſes more by the Ways it takes to ten 
.  1t ſelf, than it does upon its own Account. f 
. the 
The Man of Temper and good Senſe,find F 
leſs Difficulty in ſubmitting to perverſe Dil: Fn 
Poſitions, than in bringing them to Reaſon . 
A little Wit, with goad Management,! 
leſs troubleſome at long-run, than a grent cn 


deal of Wit with a perverſe Temper, _ 
YCV. ; Drou 

Jealouſie is the greateſt of Evili, aud 
meets with leaſt Pity from the Perſons that 
occaſion It. 1 
XCVI. 


Men of indifferent Parts are apt to con- 


demn every Thing — . — their own Capaci) 1 
CVII. 

Moſt young Men think they follow Nat un = 
when they are rough and ill bred. tban 
XCVIII. the 
The Grace of being New, 1s to Love; e r 
the Gloſs is to the Fruit, it gives it a L 
ſtre, which is eaſily defaced, and when ond Fla 
gone, never returns any more. er 
4 aſs i 

If we look nicely into the ſeveral Effe 
of Envy, it will be found to carry a Ma 80 
more from his Dury, than Intereſt does. For J. 


« 
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"ny Moſt Men are aſhamed of having loved 
'Sthemſelves, when = leave off doing it. 
i 4 good Taſte of Things is more the Ef- 
"Wfc& of Judgment than Wit. 
ion. CII. | 

Men are obſtinate in contradicting Opi- 
jons generally received, not ſo much be- 
auſe they are ignorant, as becauſe they are 
proud; thoſe that are on the right Side have 
got the upper Hand, and they ſcorn to take 
p with the lower. 

CIII. 

Profperous Perſons ſeldom mend much ; 
they always think themſelves in the right, 
ſo long as Fortune approves their ill Conduct. 

Cl. 

Nothing ſhould be a greater Humiliation ( 
0 Perſons that have deſerved great Praiſes, ; 
han the Trouble they are eternally at, to 
ake themſelves valued by poor and lit- 
tle Things. 


CV. 2 
Flattery is like falſe Money, and if it 
ere not for our own Vanity could never 


es in payment. 
* CVI. 


Some ungrateful Men are leſs to blame 
or Ingratitude, than the Perſons that laid 


Ide Obligations upon them. . 
F 3 CVII. 
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CVIII. 
Our bad Qualities commonly take better Nou 
in Converſation , than our good ones. er 


CVIII. 

Men would never live ſo long e in \ 
gociery, and good Correſpondence, if they did Nand 
not mutually make Fools of one another. Hand 

CIX. DU; 

What we call Paſſions, are in Truth no- £11 
thing elſe, but ſo many different Degrees of N. 
Heat, and Cold in the Blood. by 4 

CX. ee 

Moderation in Proſperity is generally no- Ius b 
thing elſe, but Apprehenſion of the Shame ha 
that attends an indecent Tranſport, or the able 
Fear of loſing what one bath. _ 

- CXI. 

Moderation is like Temperance z a Man 
would be well enough pleaſed to cat more, 
but only he is afraid it will not agree with If 
his Health. Ps 

CXII. : ber 

All the World thinks That a Fault in an- 
other, which they think ſo in themſelves. 

rr 

When Pride hath uſed all its Artifices, 
and appeared in all its Shapes, and played 
all the Parts of Humane Life, as if it were 
grown weary of Diſguiſes, it pulls off the 
Mask, and ſhews its own true Face at laſt 
and is known by its 1»ſolence. So that In. 

X perl) 


pleaſ 
act. 


Juſ 
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perly ſpeaking, Inſolence is the breaking 
out, the very Complexion, and true Diſco- 
yery of Pride. 

CXIV, 


We are ſenſible only of ſtrong Tranſports, 
and extraordinary Emotions in our Humour 
and Conſtitution, as of Anger, when it is 
violent. And very few diſcern that theſe 
Humours have a regular and ſtated Courſe, 
which move our Wills to different Actions, 
by gentle and inſenſible Impreſſions. They 
go their Rounds as it were, and command 
us by turns, ſo that a conſiderable Part of 
what we do 1s theirs, though we are nor 
able to ſee how it is ſo. 

CXV. 
One conſiderable Part of Happineſs is to 


* 


now how far a Man muſt, be unhappy. 


CXVI. | 887 
If a Man cannot find Eaſe within himſelf, 


Wt is to very little purpoſe to ſeek it any 


here elſe, 
CX VII 
No Man ſhould engage for what he will 
do, except he could anſwer for his Succels. 
CXVIII. Ig 
How ſhould we be able to ſay what will 
pleaſe us hereafter, when we ſcarce know 
xatly what we would have at preſent? 
| CXIX. 71] 
Juſtice with many Men, is only the Fear 
F 4 of 


Good Fortune. 
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of having what is our own taken from ys, 
Fhis makes them tender of their Neigh. 
bours Property, and careful not to invade 
it. This Fear holds Men in, within the 
Compaſs of that Eſtate, which Birth or For. 
tune hath given them, and were it not for 
this, they would continually be making In- 
eurſions upon one another. 
pu CXX. 7 
Juſtice in well behaved Judges, is often 
only the Love of their Preferment. 
CXRXI. 


The firſt Motion of Joy for the Happineſs 


of our Friends, is not always the Effect ei- 
ther of Good Nature, or Friendſhip, but of 


Sel - Love, which flatters us with the Hope 
that our turn of being happy is coming, or 


that we ſhalt reap ſome benefit from their 


| CXXII. 

As if the Power of transforming it felt 
were ſmall, Self- Love does frequently trans 
form its Objects too; and that after a ver} 
ſtrange manner. It not only diſguiſes them 
ſo artificially, as to deceive its ſelf, but it 
perfectly alters the Nature and Condition 
of the Things themſelves. Thus when any 
Perſon acts in oppoſition to us, Self- Love 
paſſes Sentence upon every Action, witl 
the utmoſt Rigour of Juſtice; it aggravate 
every Defect of his, and makes it look ma- 


ſtrau 


FO} 


lenc 
diſa 
whe 
bac! 


ne 
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us. MW fro and horrible; and it ſets all his Excel- 
lgh- Nencies in ſo ill a Light, that they look more 
ade diſagreeable than his Defects. And yet. 
the when any of our Affairs brings this Perſcn- 
For. pack again to Reconciliation and Favour, 
for tue Satisfaction we receive, preſently re- 
7 In-Wores his Merit, and allows him all that our 
A verſion ſo lately took from him. His ill. 

— [Wudlities are utterly forgot, and his good 
ten ones appear with greater Luſtre than he- 4 
dre; nay, we ſummon all our Indulgence 
ad Partiality to excuſe and juſtifie the. 
ineß uarrel he formerly had againſt us: This 
c ei. j; a Truth atteſted by every Paſſion, but 
t ofſpone gives ſuch clear Evidence of it as Love. 
lopeWor we find the Lover, when full of Rage 
5» ad Revenge, at the Neglect or the Unfaith- 
theirFulneſs of his Miſtreſs, yet lay by all the 
iolence of his Reſentments, and one 'view ' 

p her, calms his Paſſions again. His Trang 
t ſellFWort and Joy pronounces this Beauty inno + 
rans rent, accuſes himſelf alone, and condemns 
 Ver\Wothing but his own condemning her before: - 
then y this ſtrange magical Power: of Self. Love; 
ut ligne blackeſt and baſeſt Actions of his Mi- 
litiongtreſs are made white and innocent, and he 
axes the Fault off from her to Jay it upon- 


ſelf. 

CXNIII. 1 
vate The moſt pernicious Effect of Pride, is; 
mas · ¶ hat it blinds Mens Eyes; for this cheriſnes 
I Tan F 5. al 


— — Jo 
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and increaſes the Vice, and will not let us 
ſee any of thoſe Remedies, that might ei. 
ther ſoften our Misfortunes, or correct our 
Extravagancies. 

CXXIV. 


When once Men are paſt all Hopes of 
finding Reaſon from others, they grow palt 
all Rea ſon themſelves. 

| CXNV. 

The Philoſophers, and eſpecially Seneca; 
did not remove Mens Faults by their lu; 
ſtructions, but only directed them to contri-Md / 
bute the more to the ſetting up their Pride 

CXXVI. Gr. 

The wiſeſt Men commonly ſhew them 
ſelves ſo in leſs Matters, and generally fail 
in thoſe of the greateſt Conſequence. 


CXXVH. | Of 

The niceſt Folly proceeds from the niceſſitura 
Wiſdom. 

CXXVIII. Eve 


Sobriety is very often only a Fondneſs dl 
Health, and the Effect of a weak Conſtiuu 
tion, which will not bear Intemperance. 

CXXIX. 

A Man never forgets I hings ſo effectually 
as when he hath talked himſelf weary 9 
them. CXXX. 

That Modeſty that would ſeem to declitt 
Praiſe, Is, at the bottom, only a Deſire OF 
having it better expreſs'd. 

CX 


CXXXI. 
There is this good at leaſt in Commen- 
tion, that it helps to confirm Men in the 
ractice of Vertue. 
CXXXII. 
owe are to blame, not to diſtinguiſhbe-- 
palt een the ſeveral Sorts of Anger, for there 
one kind of it light and harmleſs, and the 
ſult of a warm Complexion; and another 
necand exceeding vicious, which, if we would 
lit by its right Name, is the very Rage” 
d Madneſs of Pride. 
| CXXXIIL _ 
Great Souls are not diſtinguiſh'd by having 
3 Paſſion, and more Vertue; but by having 
pbler and Greater Deſigns than the Vulgar. 
CXXXIV. 
Self- Love makes more Men cruel, than 
Wtural Sternneſs, and a rough Temper. 
CXXXV. 
Every Man that hath ſome Fices is not 
Wipiſcd, but every Man that hath no Ver- 
, 1s, and ought to be, deſpiſed. 
CXXXVI. 
Thoſe that find no Diſpoſition in them- 
tuall es to be guilty of great Faults, are not 
1ry If, upon ſlight Grounds, to ſuſpect others 
them. CXXXVII. 
ecliuq Pompous Funerals are made more out of a 
ſire olga to gratifie the Vanity of the Living, 
al to do Honour to the Dead. - 
XXX CXXXV111.. 
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a: ſecret Connexion, a certain Method, and 


1s Moral Reffeckiont. 
| CXXXVIII. 


In the midſt of all the uncertain and vari. 
ous Accidents in the World, we may diſcern 


fil 


regular Order, conſtantly obſerved by r- N up 
viaence, which brings every Thing in, in iu in 
due Place, and makes all contribute to the 


fulfilling the Ends appointed for it. 


C XXXIX. no 
Fearleſſneſs is requiſtte to buoy up the Fc 
Mind in Wicked#efs, and Conſpiracies, but ch 
Valour is ſufficient to give a Man Conſtan dil 
cy of Mind.in Honourable Actions, and the 
Hazards of War. 
CXL, wi 
No Man can engage for his own Courage to 
who was never in any Danger that might 
put it upon the Tryal. | | 
CXLI. 18 
Imitation always ſucceeds ill; and eve cli 
thoſe Things which when Natural are mol 
graceful and charming, when put on, an 
affected, we naufeate and deſpite. 
3 | 
Goodreis, when naiverſat, and ſew 
to all the 19: 44, without diſt inction, is Ve 


r7 hardly known from great Cunning al th. 
Addreis. | _ 6 
CXLIII. e. 

The Way to be always ſafe, is to polled tt 
other People with an Opinion, That thy ve 


C4 


Moral RefleFions; 10 of 
can never do an ill Thing to us, without 
vari- ſuffering for it. - 
iſcern CXLIV. 1 
„and A Man's own Confidence in himſelf makes 
7 Pri. up a great Part of that: Fruſt which he hath- 
in iu in others. | 
to the CXLV. | 

There is a kind' of general Revolution; 
not more viſible in the Turn it gives to the 
Fortunes of the World; than it is in the 
change of Mens Underſtandings, and the 
diſterent Reliſh of Mit. 

CXLVI. 

Magnanimity is a bold Stroke of Pride, by 
which a Man gets above himſelf, in order 
to get above every Thing elle. 

CXLVII. 

Luxury, and too great Delicacy in a State, 
is a ſure Sign that their Affairs are in a de- 
| evils clining Condition; for when Men are fo: 
nice and curious in their own Concerns, 
they mind nothing but private Intereſt, and 
takeoff all their Care from the Publick. 

CXLVII. 

Of all the Paſſions we are expoſed th, none 
is more concealed from our Knowledge 
than Idleneſs. It is the moſt violent, and 
the moſt miſchievous of any, and yet at the 
ſame Time its Violence we are never ſenſi- 
ble of, and the Damage we ſuſtain by it is 
very ſeldom ſcen. If we conſider its Power 

carefully, 


* 
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carefully, it will be found, upon all Occaſi. 
ons, to reign abſolute over all our Senti- 
ments, our Intereſts, and our Pleaſures. 
This is a Remora that can ſtop the largeſt 
Ships, and a Caim of worſe Conſequence to 
our Affairs, than any Focks, and Storms, 
The Eaſe and Quiet of Sloth, is a ſecret 
Charm upon the Soul, to ſuſpend its moſt 
eager Purſuits, and ſhakes its moſt peremp- 


tory Reſolutions. In a Word, to give a 


true Image of this Paſſion, we mult ſay, that 
it is a ſuppoſed Felicity of the So, that 
makes her eaſie under all her Loſſes, and 


ſapplies the Place of all her Enjoyments 


and Advantages. 
CXLIX. 
There are ſeveral Vertues made up of ma- 


ny different Actions, caſt into ſuch a con- 
venient Order, by Fortune, as ſhe thought 


fit. 
. 


Moſt Women yield more through Weak- 


neſs than Paſſion; and this is the Reaſon, 
that bold daring Men commonly ſucceed 
better than others, who have as much or 
more Merit to recommend them.. 
CLI. 
The Sincerity, which Lovers and their 


Ladies bargain tor, in agreeing to tell one- 


another, when they can love no longer, is 
not asked ſo much out of a Deſire to be ſa- 


tisfied, 
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«fied, when their Love is at an End; as 

» be the better aſſured; that Love does 

eally continue, ſo long as they are told no- 
hing to the contrary. 

CLII. | 

Love cannot be compared to any Thing 

ore properly, than to a Fever; for in both 

aſes, both the Degree, and the Continu- 

ace of the Diſeaſe is out of a Man's own. 


ower. 
CLI - 

Moſt young People impute that Behavi- 
ur to a zatura! and eaſie Faſhion, which, in 
ruth, proceeds from no other Caule, than 
he want of good Breeding, and good Senſe. 


1 and Mixed Thoughts 


—— —_— 


— nm. 


PART III. 


ub! 

"I 720 it 
Maxims. * 

F rie 


| S nothing betrays greater Weakneſ 
BY and want of Reaſon, than to ſubmit 
1 ones Judgment to another Man's 
without any Examination, or ConſiderationWome 

of our own; ſo nothing argues a great Si- 

10 rit, and true Wiſdom, more than the ſub- 
BY mitting to Almighty God with an abſolute 
1 0 and implicit Faith, and believing whatever 
Fl he ſays upon the ſingle Authority of his ow! 
Li! Word. 
1 II. 


0 Frue Worth does not depend upon Times 

| nor Faſhions. They that have only the Ad- 
| vantage of a Court Air, any where elſe are 
| no better than their Neighbours. But good 
Senſe, Learning, and Wiſdom, are Qualifi- 
c Cations 
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W:tions that recommend a Man, and make, 
im Valued every where, and at all times. 
18 III. 

jnſtead of applying our ſelves to know. 
bts, thers, we mind nothing elſe, but the mak- 
ng our ſelves. known. It would turn to much 
better Account, to hear and ſo get more 
Knowledge; than to talk all, that we may 
ubliſh what we have got already. 
| IV 
t is ſometimes of great Uſe for a Man to 
retend he is Deceived: For when we let a 
ubtile Fellow ſee that we are ſenſible of his. 
tricks, it gives him 8 to play more. 


kneß Men Judge of things. {d very Slightly and 
uperficially, that the moſt Ordinary Words 
nd Actions ſet off with a good Grace and 
me little Knowledge how matters go in the 
orld, very often take more, than the moſt 
ofound Wiſdom. * 
I. 
tever To be very much diſſatiſſied with a Man's. 
lf is a Weakneſs. But to be highly pleaſed. 
th ones Self, is downright Folh. | 
VIE; + - 
Men of mean Capacities, and ill Breeding, 
t eſpecially your half-witted Fellows, and 
ablers in Books, are moſt apt ta be Stiff 
ad Peremptory. None but manly Souls can 
day what they have ſaid, and forſake an 
Errour 
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Errour when they find themſelves on the 
wrong ide. i 


A Man's greateſt Viſdom conſiſts in being 

acquainted with his own Follies. 
IX. 

Honeſty and Sincerity in our Dealings puts 
ill Men out of their Byaſs; it breaks all their 
Meaſures by which they hoped to compaſ; 
their Ends; for Knaves commonly think, 
that nothing can be done, but by Knavery, 

X 


It is a hard Task upon Knaves to be per- 
petually employed in concealing their own 
Want of Sincer ty, and making amends for 
the Breaches of their Promiſe. 
mm 
They that do all by Tricking, ought how- 


ever to conſult their own Reaſon ſo far, as to 


convince themſelves, that fuch a Behaviour 
cannot go long undetected where Mea are 


ingenious, and always upon the Watch to hi 
diſcover them; tho? they may ſee fit to pre - 


tend they are impoſed upoa for a while, on- 
ly to diſſemble their being ſenſible of the 
Cheat. -- . | 

XII. 


Our Kindneſles ſometimes create us Ene- 
mies, and the ungrateful Man is ſeldom ſo by 
halves; for he is not ſatisfied with not pay- 


ing the Acknowledgment that is due; but 
is 


zuneaſy 


Noth! 
he Dep 
watt Kn 
articul 
ye ſhall 
our ( 
thers. 
lain WE 
o kind 

ike U 
re ſo V 


Riche 
ond of 
lance is 
hat the 


Doubts, 

ings c 
lark an 
rough 
landing 


It is e 
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e FW: uncaſy, that his Bens factor lives a Witneſs 
of his Iagratitude. ih 
XIII. 
Nothing can give us ſo juſt a Notion of 
he Depravity of Mankind in general, asan 
act Knowledge of our own Corruptions in 
articular. If we refle& upon our Thoughts, 
je (hall find the Seeds of all thoſe ces with- 
1 our own Breaſts, which we condemn in 
others. And if we do not act it all, yet "tis 
lain we are moved to it all. For there is 
o Kind of ill, but Self-Zove offers to us ta 
Fake Uſe of as Occaſion ſhall ſerve. And few 
ie fo Fertuoua as to be above Temptation. 
| | XIV 


2 =2 HA” "> — 


Riches do by no means teach us to be leſs 
ond of Riches. The poſſeſſing of Abun- 
Face is very far from giving us the Quiet, 
tat there is in not deſiring them. 

1 XV. 

None but little Souls are diſturbed at ha- 
ing their norance reproved, and the Rea- 
bn is, That being generally very blind and 
ſh, they never trouble themſelves with 
Dubts, and are fully ſatisfied, they ſee thoſe 
mings clearly, which they have but a very 
lark and imperfe& Senſe of, and ſee only 
hrough the thick Miſt of a clouded Under: 
landing. 


X VI. 


It is every whit as unreaſonable, for aMan 
| | to 


Maxime. 


others, by concealing what in Truth they 
are, they might ſhew themſelves boldly, 
and fave a world of Trouble which Diſſi mu- 
«ion puts them to. 

XXI. 


There is no Man but may find great Ad- 
vantage from Learning; but then it is as 
ve, that there are few who do not find 
great Prejudice too, from the Notions they 
ccquire by Studies, except they uſe them, as 
they were natural to them. 
| 6 + + Sie 

There is acertan Temper very nice to hit, 
in our Carriage to Perſons above us, ſo as 
to allow our ſelves all the Freedom that is 
neceſſary to divert and entertain them; 
and yet to take none that may be any way 
ſfnfive, or break in upon the Honour and 
Reſpe& due to their Quality. 

XXIII. | 

Men are often more deſirous to ſeem for- 
ard and buſy to ſerve others, than to be 
Wucceſsful in it, and had rather have it in 
heir Power to ubraid their Friends with an 
Obligation, than really to oblige them. 

XXIV. 

Men are ſametimes beholding to want of 
* for good Succeſs, for a judicious 
erſon would not venture upon ſeveral At- 
empts, which Men who want Conſiderati- 
aa, frequently are fortunate in. 

cies Xv. 
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Mens manner of ſpeaking, and in their Adi 
ons. Something that makes its own wa 
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XXV. 
Former times are ſometimes cryed yy 
only to run down the preſent, and we yz 
lue what is now no-more, that we may Ugh 
that which 1s. 
XXVI. 


There is a kind of commanding Power i 


ereſt c 
hey te 
ce Alli 


The 
ed ar 
le 80 
the! 
her 
wherever it comes, and engages Reſpect an ces. 
Attention before Hand. It is of uſe ups 
all Occaſions, and fo great, as even to carr 
whatever one hath a Mind to. 
XXVII. 

This commanding Faculty, ſo uſeful upa 
all Occaſions, is no other than a graceht 
Authority, proceeding from a Greatneſs al 


Elevation of Soul. 
XXVII. 


Self-Love is often cheated by its own (el 
for when it conſiders its own Intereſts, it 
wholly overlooks the Inte ret of others, 4 
therehy to loſe all the Ad vantage that migh 
be made, by the Exchange ot Kindacſſes be 
tween Man and Man. 
| XXIX. 

All the World are ſo entirely taken U 
with their own Paſſions, and their own 1 
zereſts, that they are eternally full of then 
in all their Diſcourſe, without ever col 
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weft of the Perſons they ſpeak to, though 
hey too have the ſame Occaſion for Audi- 


Joe and Aſſiſtance. 
n ee, x 


The Ties of Vrtue ought to be more Sa- 
ed and Cloſe, than thoſe of Blood. For 
ne good Man is nearer of Kin to another, 
y the Reſemblance of their Manners, than 
ber and Son are by the Reſemblance of 


Il LIASD 

XXXI. 
One great Reaſon, why we meet with ſo 
ew agreeable Perſons, and that converſe 
ke Men of Senſe, is, That almoſt every Body 
more intent upon what himſelf hath a 
ind to ſay, than upon making pertinent 


) him. . Thoſe that are moſt Complaiſant, 
no farther than pretending to hearken at- 
Natively, when at the ſame time a Man may 
tainly ſee, that both their Eyes and 
Wicir Minds are roving from what is ſaid to 
em, and poſting back again to what they 
ag to be at themſelves. Whereas we 
uzhtto know, that to ſeek ones own Plea- 
re ſo very Paſſionately, can never be the 
ay to pleaſe the Company. And that dili- 
at Attention and proper Repartees are a 
euch greater Accompliſhment, than diſ- 
d1n@urfing never ſo well, when this is done 
Ii ithout ever attending, or anſweriog to the 
Matter then in Hand. Nell. 
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Replies to what the reſt of the Company ſay 
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112 Maxims. 
XXXII. 

Good Fortune almoſt always alters th 
Proceedings and the Air of a Man, and make 
him quite another thing in all his Behavioy 
and Converſation. This is a great Weakne 
to trick and ſet ones ſelf off with what! 
not our own. If Virtue were eſteemed abor 
all other things, no Favour, no Advance} Stud 
ment would be able to change Men either; ery of 
their Temper or their Countenance. s kno! 

XXXIII. Ire by 1 

We ſhould uſe our ſelves to other People 
Follies, and not take Offence at every H Men 
pertinence, that palles in our Company. Wes no 

XX XIV. or thir 

A great Soul takes whatever happen ite al w. 
and there is as much Wiſdom in bearing withſhre, 
other Peoples Defects, as in being ſenſibl 
of their good Qualities. The 

| XXXV. Pery of 

It is a great Argument of an extraordiniich a o 
ry Judgment, when a Man 1s able to diſcote wha 
at whi 


We 
aſter: 
d with 
known 
Perſon 


ver what is in anothers Breaſt, and to con 
ceal what is in its own. 
XXXVI. | 

Talking all is ſo great a Fault, that i 
Buſmeſs and Converſation, if what is good! 
ſhort, it is for that Reaſon doubly go6d 
and a Man gains that by Brevity, whid 
would often be loſt by being tedious. 


XXXVI 


Little 
mption, 
on, 5 
eve wh 
lat the 
e able 


| XXXVII. | 
We generally gain an Aſcendant, and are 
aſters over thoſe we are very well acquaint- 
d with; becauſe the Man that is perfectly 
known, is in ſome Meaſure ſubjected to the 
Wcrſoa that knows him. 
A n 
Study, and the Enquiry after Truth, hath 
ery often only this Effect, That it makes 
s know experimentally how ignorant we 
re by Na- 
r 
Men are moſt eſteemed when the Worls 
hes not know the utmoſt of their Abilities. 
or things thatareunderſtood but by halves, 
re always preſumed greater than really they 


ge. 

The Deſire of being thought a Wiſe Man 
ery often hinders one from being ſo, for 
ich a one is more folicitous to let the World 
e what Knowledge he hath, than to learn 
lat which he wants. 

HE e ; 
Littleneſs of Soul, and Ignorance, and Pre- 
tion, makes People obſtinate in their O- 

ng; for Opinionative Men will not be- 
eye what they cannot comprehend ; and 
Wat there are but very few things that they 

*able to comprehend. | 
S XIIT 
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not do us Good, when they have it in th 


Maxims. 
XLII. 


To diſown our Faults, when we are tos It is 
of them, is but to make them more anke 


r XIII Foie, 


| jt one 

We ſhould not regard how much good 
Friend hath done us, ſo much as how mu Circ 
he deſired and endeavoured to do us. rocur 
XIIV. han re 
Though we ought not to love our Frien ngraci 
only for the Good they do us, yet it Ind Fe; 
plain Caſe, they love not Us, if they @enend 


nem, | 
e mo 
WIng t 
n of 
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Power. 
XLV. 
It is neither any great Reflection t 
Commendation to ſay a Man's Wit is, or 
not in the Faſhion. For if it be whatY we f 
ought to be at any Time, it continues to her a v 
ſo at all Times. han a 
XL VI. 


boſe th 

The Love of a Man's ſelf is generally 
Rule and Meaſure of all aur Friendſhip to The | 
thers. It ſuperſedes all Duties and Oblighomari 
tions, where Intereſt is concerned; and lifleſpme; 
down all Reſentments againſt our Enemſvays ; 
how juſt ſoever the Cauſes of them we eive 
when they are conſiderable enough to pBind it 

mot gur Saur, or ont Fran, © 
92 U A Ma! 
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XLVII. LPR. 
to it is but an idle and uſeleſs Trouble, to 
make great Enquiries what is done in the 
World, except all this tend to the reforming 


}f ones Self. 
pd XLVIII. 


wg Circamſtances and outward Appearances 
focure a Man frequently more Reſpect, 
han real Worth, and a good Bottom. An 
"Sneraceful Faſhion ſpoils all, even Juſtice 
nd Feaſon it ſelf. The beſt part of things 
lpends upon the How, and the Air we give 
em, gilds, accommodates, and ſweetens 
e moſt ungrateful Matters. All this is 
wing to the Weakneſs, and the Prepoſſeſſi- 
u of Mens Judgments. | 
or XLIX. 
We ſhould make the Follies of Others, ra- 
er a Warning and Inſtruction to our ſelves, 
han a Subject of Adrth, and Mockery of 
ioſe that commit _ 
The Converſation of Men that are of a 
Pematical aud n is the tron» 
Leſomeſt thing than can be. We ſhould be 
ways ready to ſubmit to the Truth, and 
ceive it readily, let it come from what 
nd it will. a 

| "1 x 


A Man may learn as much by other Peo- 
es Faults, as by their Inſtructions. The 


G 2 Bxam- 
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Examples of Imperfection are in a manner 
as uſeful towards the making a Man per ſect, ¶ good 
as thoſe of Wiſdom. and Perfectian. A eives 
| | 1 Ak; i- | + I tand 
We are better pleaſed with thoſe that grant 
ſtrive to imitate us, than with thoſe that 
endeayour to equal us; for Imitation argue Th 
Eſteem, but a Deſire of Equality argues Er in the 
2. ede une, the be 
. 1 LIII. 8 * of the 
Tis a very commendable Piece of Addreſs to cor 
to make a Denial go down well with ſoſtſiis one 
and civil Expreſſions, and by Courteſie toſ ones ſ 
make amends for the Kindneſs we canno 


grant. The 
n 

There are a Sort of Perſons that ſay M tained 
ſo very naturally, that their No alwayYfented 


uſhers in whatever they are about to ſa comp 

This makes them fo diſagreeable, that thoYan exc 

they be prevailed upon with much Importi 

nity to grant any Requeſt, yet all the Grace 

and the Commendation.of ſuch Grants ar 

utterly loſt by N a Beginning 
TY N 


tion,! 
cy of C 
prehen 


All Things ought not ta be granted, to 


| In t 
all Men to be gratified. It is. altogether aff] S⁰f ou 
commendable, to deny upon a juſt Oreaſa dom, : 


as to give in due Seaſop. This makes ſonf Fancie 
Peoples No beter received, than other Pec 


in other peq; ſhould 
Ples Tes. A Denial, when managed wil Thing 


Man's 


Maxines. 
good Nature, and ſoftened with Cv. 
gives more Satisfaction to a Man of Under- 
ſtanding, than a Favour coldly and rudely 


117 


granted. 
LVI. 

There 1s a great deal of Miſdom required 
in the Choice of good Counſel, as well as in 
the being able to adviſe ones own ſelf. Men 
of the beſt Judgment are always moſt ready 
to conſult the Opinions of others, and it 
is one Eminent Inſtance of Wiſdom to ſubmit 
ones ſelf to the good Conduct of a Friend. 

5) 15M 1165 1 | 

The Doctrines of Chriſtianity, which ought 
to be derived only from the Truths con- 
tained in the Goſpel, are generally repre- 


ented to us, according to the Temper and 


Complexion of our Teachers; Some out of 
an exceeding Tendernefs: and good N ure, 
and others a ſour and rugged Niſpoſi- 


tion, form and imploy the Juftice and Mer- 


cy of God, juſt according to their own Ap- 

prehenſions of Things. ez 
3 LVII. 

In the Study of Humane Learning, dur 


bu ought always to preſerve its own Free- 
dom, and not inſlave it ſelf to other Peoples 
Fancies. The Liberty of the judgment 


ſhould have its full Scope, and not take any 


Thing upon Truſt, from the Credit of any 
Man's Authority. When different Opinion 
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are propoſed to us, we ſhould conſider and Ito the! 
chuſe, if there are ſuch Odds between them, ſo muc 
35.to admit of a Choice, and if there be not, as of a 


then we ſhould continue in ſuſpence ſtill, tut an 
IX the Fa 


LIX. 

Contradiction ſhould awaken our Atten- 
tion and Care, but not our Paſſion. Thoſe The 
that op ꝑoſe us, ought rather to be heard thanſſ'9 one 
avoided ; for we muſt be of no Intereſt but £535 8! 
that of Truth, after what manner fo ever any, 
{he happea to diſcover her ſelf to us. ones 8 

EX. 

Oſtentation and Pr de, upon the account of A \ 
Honours and Preferments, is much; more himſel: 
offenſive, than upon any perſonal Qualif- n mn 
cations. It argues, Men do not deſerregoten C 
Great Places, when they can value them- 
ſelves upon them. If a Man would be truly} The 
valued, the Way to it is by being illuſtti-rotion 
euſlyGood. For even the greateſt Men are Heat e 
more reſpected for the Eminence of their _ 
Parts and Vertue, than for that of theie Som 
Fortune. Ithemſe 
LXI. 


always 
There is nothing ſo mean, but hath ſome 


to mak 


perfection. It is the peculiar Happineſs of mind 
a diſcerning Palate, to find out each Things per ſwa 


particular Excellence. But the Malice offtheir F 

our corrupt Nature puts us oftentimes upon think t 

diſcovering one Vice among many Vertues be yer 

that ſo. we may aggravate and proclaim that their C 
5 to 


a Neo their Diſparagement. Now this is not 
m, Iſo much an Argument of a nice judgment, 


ot, Ns of a baſe Diſpoſition ; and that Man hath 


but an ill Life owt, who feeds himſelf with 
the Faults and Frailties of other People. 
n. LXII. 
el There is a particular Way of hearkening 
to ones Self, that is ever diſpleaſing; for it 
i; as great a Folly to hear ones ſelf in Com- 
pany, as to talk all, and hear no body but 
ones Self. | 
LXIII. 
A Man is but little the better for liking 
himſelf, when no body elſe likes him. For 
in immoderate Love of ones Self, is very 
okten chaſtiſed by Contempt from others. 
LXIV. . 
There is always, under the greateſt De- 
yotion, a Proportion of Se- Love concealed, 
great enough to ſet Bounds to our Charity. 
== EXV. 
Some People are ſo blind, and flatter 
themſelves to ſo great a Degree, that they 


always believe what they wiſh, and think 


eo make every body believe what they have 
Hi mind to. Tho' the Arguments they would 
perſwade with are never ſo poor and weak, 
their Prepoſſeſſions are ſo ſtrong, that they 
achink they need only talk loud and big, and 

be very poſitive, to make all the World of 


5 
ticheir Opinion. ; 
) | G4 LXVI. 


Maxima. | — 
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ignorance creates Irreſolution and Fear, 
Learning makes Men bold and aſſured, but 
nothing diſturbs a Mind that is truly wiſe 
and knows how to —_—_— Things rightly, 
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lt is a general Failing, that Men never 


think their own Fortunes too om Nor 
their own Wit too little. 
GC: LXVII. | 
There cannot be a meaner er Things than 
to take advantage of ones Quality and 
Greatneſs, to ridicule and infule over; thoſe 
of an iaferiour Condition. 
TL. | 
When a poſitive Man bath once begun to 
diſpute any thing, his Mind is barred up a- 
gainſt all Light and better Information. Op- 
poſition provokes him, though there be ne- 
ver ſo good Ground for it, and he ſeems t 
be afraid of nothing more, than leſt he 
mould be convinced of the Truth. 
LXX. | 
The Shame of being commended without 
any Deſert, ſometimes puts Men upon do- 


ing, what otherwiſe they would v never have 
once attempted to do. 
LXXI. O49 
It is much better that great Perſons ſhould 
thirſt after Honour; nay, that they ſhould 
even be vain upon the account of doing 2 
Tnall 


them 
ſenſil 
or el 
thror 
ſome 
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than that they ſhould be - wholly clear f 
this Paſſion, For tho* the Good they do, 
proceeds not from a Principle of Vertue, 
yet the World however hath this Advan- 
tage, that their Vanity makes them do, 
what, if they were not vain, they would 
not have done. | * 

They that are ſo fooliſh, as to value them- 
ſelves meerly for their Quality, do in a great 
an meaſure flight; that very Thing that gave 
nd them their Quality. For, tho” they receive 
ſel it by Deſcent now, yet it was the Virtue 
of their Anceſtors that firſt ennobled their 
Blood. | 

LXXIII. | 
Self- Love makes us impoſe upon our ſelves 
pin almoſt every kind of Thing: We hear 
e · Faults condemned by other People; nay, 
toll we often condemn them with our own 
hel Mouths, and yet take no care to amend. 

them. And that, either becauſe we are nor 

ſenſible of the Ill that we carry about us, 
ur or elſe that we look upon our own IIls 
o- through falſe Glaſſes, and miſtake them for 
le ſomething that is Good. Þ 

LXXIV.. 

It is no Conſequence, that a Man is ver- 
tuous, becauſe we ſee him do vertuous Act. 
ont. We are grateful for a Kindneſs ſome- 
times, only to ſerve our ſelves; for the 

„„ ͤũ “ðĩß?7“ ©, Repu- 
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Reputation of Gratitude, and to gain an 
Advantage of being more boldly ungrateful 
for ſome other Favours, which we are not 
inclined to acknowledge. 

. XXV. 

When great Men hope to make the 
World believe, they have ſome Excellence 
which really they have not; it is a Thing 
of ill Conſequence to ſhew that we ſuſped 
them. For when you deſtroy their Hopes 
of paſſing upon the World, you at the ſame 
Time deſtroy all their Deſires to do thoſe 
good Actions, that are agreeable to the Fer- 
tues they would be thought to have. 
LXXVI. 

The beſt Diſpoſition, when untaught is 
always blind and unſettled.. A Man ought 
to take all imaginable Care to inform him- 
ſelf, that his Ignorance may make him nei- 
ther ch. Idiſulꝝ fearful, nor ridiculouſly confi- 


dent. 
LXXVII. 

The mutual Society, and indeed the Friend- 
ſhip of moſt Men, 1s no better than a: mere 
trading Correſpondence, kept up juſt as long 
as their own Occaſions make it neceſlary. 

LXXVIII. 

Though the generality of Friendſhips 
contracted in the World, do by no means 
deſerve the Honourable Name of Friendſhips 


jet a Man may very well make his beſt. of 
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tkem, as he ſees occaſion, as of a- Trade that 


is not fixed upon any ſure Fund, and where 
nothing is more uſual; than to find our ſelyes 


cheated» 
'* » © _— 

Whereſoever Love is real, it is the go- 
verning Paſſion. It perfectly forms the Soul, 
the Affections, and the Underſtanding after 
its own Model. Its being greater or leſs, 
does not depend upon the Capacity of the 
Perſon, of whom it hath taken Poſſeſſion, 
but upon its own Strength and Proportion; 
and in truth, Love ſeems: to bear the ſame 
relation to the Perſon in love, that the Soul. 
bears to the Body animated by. it. | 

LXXX. 

Love hath ſuch peculiar diſtinguiſhing 
Qualities, that it can neither be concealcd,, 
where it really is, nor counterfeited, where 
it really is not. 

LXXXI. 
All Diverſions that are very entertain- 


ing, are of dangerous Conſequence to Chri- 


ſfranity, but of all that the World hath 
found out, none ſhould be more cautiouſly 
uſed than Plays. They give ſo nice, ſo na- 
tural Repreſentation of the Paſſions, that 
they really beget and inſpire them, and- 
eſpecially that of Love, when it is deſcribed,, 
as a modeſt and a vertuous Paſſion. For the 
more innocent it appears to innocent Oo 

| | Ong; 
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fons, the more ftill they find themſelves 
diſpoſed to receive and ſubmit to it. They 
fancy to themſelves a Senſc of Honour, and 
at the ſame Time, that this is no way in- 
jured by ſo diſcreet an Affection. Thus Peo- 
ple riſe from a Play with their Hearts ſo 
full of the Softneſſes of Love, and their 
Judgments ſo ſatisfied of its Innocence, that 
they are in a perfect Piſpoſition to take in 
its firſt Impreſſions readily, or rather in- 
deed to ſeek and court Occaſions of infeQ- 
ing ſomebody elſe with it, that ſo they 
may receive the ſame Pleaſures, and the 
ſame Devotions which they have ſeen 6 
movingly repreſented upon the Stage, 
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El Love, according as it is rightly or 0+ 
therwiſe, underſtood and applyed, is 
the Cauſe of all the Moral Vertues, and Vices 
in the World. 
g II. 

That Prudence, which is made uſe of in 
the good Management of Men's Affairs, 
when taken in its true Senſe, is only a 
wife and more judicious Love of our ſelves ; 
and the oppoſite to this, is perfect Blind- 
neſs and Inconſideration. | 

by III. | 1 

Though it may be ſaid, with great Truth, 
upon this Principle, that Men, never act 
without a regard to their own Jztereſt, yet 
will it be no Conſequence from thence, that 
all they do is corrupt, and no ſuch Thing 
as Juſtice nor Honeſty left in the World. Men 
may govern themſelves by Noble Ends, and 

Pro: 
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propoſe Intereſts full of Commendation and 


that denominates any Perſon a Man of Ju. 
ſtice and Honour is this juſt Diſtinction of 
Self Love, regulated as it ought to be; when 
though all Things are done with reſpect to 
his own Advantage at laſt, yet ſtill this is 
with a due Allowance and Reſervation to 
the Laws of Civil 8 | 

IV. | 

The Love of our Neighbour is the wiſeſt 

and moſt uſeful good Quality in the World; 
it is every whit as neceſſary in Civil Societies 
for our Happineſs in the preſent Life, as 
Chriſtianity hath made it in order to that 
of the next Life. 

V. 


Honour and Diſgrace, are but empty and 
imaginary Things, if we take them apart 
from thoſe real Advantages and Misfortunes 
that attend them. 5 

I. 


Thoſe that give themſelves a World of 
trouble, and that tempt a World of Dan- 
gers, meerly for the ſake of tranſmitting 
a great Name to after Ages, are, in my O- 
pinion, very whimſical People. All this 
Honour and Reputation which they look 
upon as boundleſs, is yet confined within a 
little room in their own Imagination. For 
this crowds all Poſterity into one Age, by 
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Honour. And indeed, the very Thing, if 


what 


Marian. P27 
ftting thoſe Honours before their Eyes, as 
if they were all preſent together, which 


they ſhall never 1 — ſee nor enjoy. 
I. 


gre diſcovered at one Time or other, is (to ſay 


the leaſt of it) very uncertain; for we can 


only judge of what we do not know, by 

what we know already; and conſequently, 

what we do not yet know can give us no 

farther Light into it, | 
VIII. 

Nothing canduces more to. the. making 
our Life happy, than to: know. Things as 
they really are; and. this Wiſdom muſt. be 
xquired by frequent Reflections upon Men, 
and the Affairs of the World; for other- 
wiſe Books will 1 but little to it. 

Almoſt all the Miſeries of Life are owin 
to the falſe Notions Men have of the Moria 
and all that is e it. 

True Eloquence is good Senſe, delivered 
in a Natural, and unaffected Way. That 
which muſt be ſet off with Tropes and Or- 
naments, is acceptable, only becauſe. the 
Generality of Men are eaſily impoſed upon, 
and ſee Things but by halves. 


is to the Body, when a Man cannot ſuppor 
himſelf by his own Strength. Men of ſou 
Senſe, that ſee Things in their full and ju 
Proportions, have no need of general Oh 


ſervations to help them out. 
XII. 


The great Characters of being Men of 


Honour and Juſtice, are very often ground 


ed more upon Forms, and a Knack of ap- 


pearing to be ſuch, than any true and ſolid 
Worth. 
XIII. 


Thoſe that have the Accompliſhments 
Eſſential to the making a good Man, ſup- 
poſing they need no Art, neglect Pormali- 
ties; act more according to Nature, and 
conſequently more in the Dark. For thoſe 
that judge of them, have ſomething elſe to 
do, than to examine them; and ſo they 
pronounce Sentence only according to out- 
ward Appearances. 

XIV. 

No Man can be perfectly Juſt and Good, 
without a great Meaſure of Senſe, and right 
Reaſon, which will always carry him to chuſe 
the juſter Side in every Action of his Life. 
And it 1s a fooliſn Thing to extol wicked 
Men, and Knaves, as the World commonly 
do, for Perſons of Wit and Underſtanding, 
Such People have only one Part of that 
ſound Senſe, which makes them ſucceſsful 
upon 
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pon. forme Occaſions, but in mperfect, and 
at a loſs upon a * . ws 
| I 
Courage in Men, and Chaſtity in Women, 
are eſteemed the principal Vertues of each 
&.x, becauſe they are the hardeſt to practiſe: 
off When theſe Vertues want either that Con- 
nd. ſtitation, or that Grace that ſhould ſuſtain 
ap- and keep them up, they ſoon grow weak, 
id and are preſently WIE. to the Love of 
Life and Pleaſure, „ 
VNXVI. 411 


ntz You ſhall ans meet with 4 Maſter, but 
up- cries out, upon all Servants, that they are 
ili. ¶ Rogues and the Plagues of a Family; and if 
nd} Servants ever come to be Maſters, they will 
of ſay juſt the ſame thing. The Regſor is, be- 
tofff cauſe generally, it is not the Qualſties, but 
eye Fortunes of Men, that Makes the diffe- 
ut · ¶ rente between tbemn. 
XVII. 

People do not make it their Buſineſs to 
2d, be in the right, ſo much as to be thought 
bt fo; this makes them ſtickle ſo ſtifly for their 
aſe} own Opinions, even then when they Know 
fe. and are ſatisfied they are falſe. 
ed XVIII. 
ly Errors ſometimes have as long a run, as 
g. the greateſt Truths; becauſe, when theſe 
at Errors are once received for Truths, Men 
ul admit whatever makes for them with an im- 
ol plicit 


A 


plicit Conſent; and reject or overlook all 
that is capable of undeceiving them. 
XIX. 

Tricking and Lying are as ſure Marks ofa with e 
low and poor Spirit, as falſe Money is of a flicep t 
poor and low Purſe. 

| | XX. X | Thi 

When Men, that are under a Vom of De. Ware ca 
votion, engage themſelves in the Buſineſs Ned wi 
of the World, without abſolute neceſſity for Hand 
fo doing, they give us great Cauſe to ſuſpe& ene h 
the Reality of their Devotion. | 

I + 4 | Th 

All Devotion, which is not grounded up- Nnothi 
on Chriſtian Humility, and the Love of our cable. 
Neighbour, is. no | Hom than Form and I fulb o 
Pretence: Tis only the Pride and Peeviſh- upon 
neſs of Philoſophy, which thinks by deſpiſing Nledge 
the World, to revenge it ſelf upon all the 
Contempt and Diſſatisfactions, Men have Te 
met with from it. Opin 

- |... AL any Eteri 

The Devotion of Ladies growing into hath 
Years, is frequently no better, than a lit- Iplags 
tle kind of Decency taken up to ſhelter 
themſelves from the Shame and the Jeſt of If 
a fading Beauty; and to ſecure, in every I ligion 
Change, ſamething that may ſtill recom- Ibis 8 
mend them to the World. Ibis o 

| XXIII. to h 

Deyotion is a Temper of the Mind purely 

: 1 Spiritual, 
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Spiritual, and derives it ſelf from God. 

Conſequently, it is a very nice Thing, and 

ought to be obſerved very narrowly, and 

with exceeding Caution, by thoſe that wauld. 

keep themſelves from being deceived in it. 
XXIV. 

The higheſt Pitch of Perfection, that Men 
are capable of, is to be throughly acquaint- 
ed with their own Weakneſs, their Vanity, 
and Miſery ; and the leſs good Senſe any 
one bath, the leſs 8— — of theſe Matters. 

XV. 

There is a ſort of Ignoranco, that knows 
nothing at all, and yet is not near ſo deſpi- 
cable, as that kind of Inorance, which is 
full of Error and Impertinence, and. paſſes 
upon a great many for Learning and Know- 


ledge. 
| XXVI. 
Too ſervile a Submiſſion to the Books and 


Opinions of the Ancients, as if theſe were 
Eternal Truths, revealed by God himſelf, 
hath ſpoiled many an ingenious Man, and 
plagued the World with abundance of Pedants. 
XXVII. | 

If we ſet aſide thoſe: Caſes, in which Re- 
ligion is concerned, a Man ought to meaſure 
bis Studies and his Books by the Standard of 
bis own Reaſon, and not inſtave his Reaſors 


e XXVII. 
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XXVIIL 

Studious Men propoſe to themſelves: the 
filling their Heads with Notions, that they 
may talk fluently and nicely, and be taken 
notice of in the World; more than their 
own real Improvement, and better Infor- 
mation, that they might he qualified to 
make a right judgment of Things. 

XXIX. 

Such Words as ſympathize, Je ne [gay quoy's, 
Occult Oualities, and a Thouſand more 0 
the ſame kind, have no Senfe nor Significa- 
tion at all. A Man is wonderfully deceiyed, 
if he fanfies himſelf one jot the wiſer for 
them. They were only found out to ſup- 
ply the want of Reaſon, and to be uſed, 
when we would fain ſay ſomething, but in- 
deed have nothing to ſay. wor” 
We attribute more to Reaſon, than is her 
due. She frequently uſurps what of right 
belongs to our Conſtitution; and would 
have but fewAdvantages, if ſhe had no more 
than are ſtrictly her W n. "OT. 
It is but very ſeldom, that Reaſon cures 
our Paſſions, but one Paſſion is commonly cu- 
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red by another. Reaſon indeed often ſtrikes ; 


in with the ſtrongeſt Side; and there is 90 


Paſſion ſo extravagant, but hath its Reafoy - 


ready to keep it in Countenance. 
XXXII. 
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AAA. ws 
Good and right Reaſon is a Light in the 
Mind, by which it diſcerns Things as they 
are in themſelves; but in this Warld this 
Light is incompaſſed, and darkned by a 
Thouſand Miſts and Clouds. 25 
| XXXIII. | 
Reputation would not be ſo highly valu- 


Jed, if we did but duly conſider, how very 


Mo 


unjuſt Men are, both in the giving and the 
taking of it away again. We ſhould be ſure 
erve it by doing well, and when that 
is once taken, not be over- anxious 
about the Succeſs. 
\ XXXIV. | 
Too, tender a Seaſe of what other People 
ſay ill of us, does but entertain the Malice 
of the World, which deſires nothing more 
than that it may diſturb us. 
| RXXV. | 
The abſolute want of ſuch a Senſe, ſo as 
to be moved at nothing they ſay, is a con- 
trary Extream, that produces the ſame Ef- 
fect. This is ſuch a ſort of Contempt, as 
the World is concerned to revenge its {elf 


upon. 
XXXVI. 

There is a middle State, and a Temper to 
be found between theſe two Extreams,which 
incling the World to make Allowances for 
tor ſome Actions in one Man, which = 
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they condemn without any Mercy in other, 
This makes the mighty difference between 
Ladies, that yet have taken the ſame Liber. 
ties. So that ſome are run down, and it is 
ſcandalous to be ſeen in their Company, and 
others are eſteemed as chaſt as Nuns, and 
no Reflections caſt upon them. 
XXXVII. 

That pure Platonick Love which ſome 
Perſons fanſie to themſelves, is all Imagi. 
nation and Deluſion. The Body hath a 


greater Thare in this Paſſion, than the Mind. 


XXXVIII. 

It is no ſtrange Thing, that ſome Nati. 
ons who wanted the Light of the Goſpel, 
ſhould worſhip Love for a God ; for, indeed, 
the Effects and the Reſentments of it, are 
very odd, very extraordinary, and ſuch as 
ſeem to exceed the Power of Nature. 

XXXIX. 

The Converſation of fine Women puts a 
Man's Salvation upon greater hazard, than 
the ſofteſt and moſt moving Plays. Thoſe 
are the Original, theſe only the Image and 
Copy; thoſk kiadle and inſpire the Paſſions, 
theſe only awake and entertaia them. 

1 
Plays and Muſick would have but few 
Admirers, if one had never felt Love, nor 
any other Paſſions, © AI 
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ers, , XII. . 
een It is a common Thing to imagine we love 
er- Ia Man of great Intereſt and Fortune, with a 
til very ſincere Paſſion , but this is what we 
ndl cannot be ſure of till he be ſtripp'd of all the 
d Advantages of Power and Greatneſs, then 
one quickly diſcerns what .it was that en- 
gaged our Affections. If Intereſt were at the 
mel bottom of it, tho' Honour may keep it up 
gi-{for ſome Time, yet it quickly grows weary, 
aH and lets it fall to wp 8 
5 Gratitude is the Vertue of wiſe and ge- 
ti. 1crous Minds. 


el, XII. S 
ech 1ngratitude is the Fault of Fools and Clowns. ll 


2; There are ſome ſort of People, that never ſi 
look into a Book, and yet with their own If 
Stock of Natural Parts, have a better Senſe bl 

$2 Jof Things that depend upon clear and true ſl 

an Neaſon, than ſome great and bookiſh Pro- 

pſe¶ feſſors. | l 

nd XLV. | 4] 

1. Good Senſe and Reaſon ought to be the 'l 
Umpire of all Rules, both Ancient and Mo- [4 
dern ; whatever does not agree with this 4 

Standard cannot be Sterling. 

or |  XLVL 92088 

VNoerure was given to exerciſe the Phileſo- 

1 £ efers, like ſome dark Riddle; every one 

| makes 


136 Mariens. 
makes his own Senſe the Key, and out of 


that contrives his own Syſtem. He that by 


theſe Principles explains moſt Difficulties, 
may be allowed thus fer to value himſelf, 


that he hath hit upon the moſt probablg 
nns © 
| XLVII. 


Bodily Pain is the only Evil attending 
humane Life, that is paſt the Power of Rea. 
ſon, either to cure or to aſ wage. 
* XLVIII. 

Fortune gives out the Parts Men are to 
play upon this Stage of the World, blindly, 
and juſt according to her own unaccountable 
Humour : This 1s the Reaſon why there is 
ſo much ill acting; becauſe Men very ſel- 
dom hit upon thoſe Characters that are fit 
for them; or to ſpeak in a more Chriſtia 
Style, what we call Fortune, is no other than 
the Providence of Gd, which permits thoſe 
Diſorders, for Reaſons which we are notable 
to comprehend. 

5 5 XLIX. 


Reaſon and Experience ought always to go 
Hand in Hand in the Diſcovery of Nature. 
2 Be 

If frequent Meditations upon Death, do 
not make us better Men, yet methinks they 
ſhould moderate our Paſſions however, and 
put ſome reſtraint upon our Avarice and 
rr 5 
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| Maxim. 137 
"HR I. 

Every thing in this Life is aceidentalꝭ even 
ur Birth that brings us into it. Death is 
the only thing we can be ſure of. And yet 
e behave our ſelves, juſt as if all the reſt 
ere certain, and CGE Uncertain 

II. TM, 

Life is good in its own Nature. The great- 
| good in the World, but the moſt unthrif- 
ly ſquander'd away. And it is not of this, 
hut of our own Extravagance that we have 
eaſon to complain. 941 

LIII. — 

Nothing is ſo hard to perſwade Men to, 


the Contempt of Riches, except ones ar- 


ments be drawn from the Stores of Chri- 
an Religion. | 
LIV. | 


The Wiſe-Men among the Ancients were 
n Truth very Fooliſh, who without any 
ght of Faith, or Expectation of a better 
ate, deſpiſed Riches and Pleaſures. They 
ndeavoured to diſtinguiſh themſelves, by 
common and unnatural Notions ; and ſo 
triumph over the reſt of Mankind, by 
1imaginary Elevation of Soul. Thoſe that 
ere the Wiſeſt among them were ſatisfied 
1th talking of theſe things in Publick, but 
hayved themſelves after another kind of 
ate in Private. | 

VT EVe 


238 Max ius. 
LV. 
There is a grave, contrived ſort of Folly, Thi 
highly fatisfied with it ſelf, that carries an I geauti 
Air of Wiſdom a thouſand times more trou-;; is n. 
bleſome and impertinent, than that Hu-Y,.,uſe \ 
mourſome and diverting Folly, which neyer 
thinks at all. The 
LVE | Fruſted 
The Contempt of certain Death, where of pri; 
there is no Chriſtianity to ſupport and juſtify that ar 
it, does by no Means deſerve that Admira-f,re not 
tion or Honour, that have been thought its pleaſur 
due: In good earneſt, when one comes to takeſſ nou 
2 Cloſer and ſtricter View of it, it is rather an 
Extray une, than any Greatneſs or Con - The 
ſtaney of Mind. ( 
ey IVn. enſible 

The Art of pleaſing in Company is, not 
to explain things too particularly; to ex 
preſs only one half, and leave your Hearer 
to make out the reſt. This argues you have 
a good Opinion of the Perſons you conyerſ 
with; and nothing is more agreeable to Mens 
Love of themſelves. 

LVIII. 

The Ground of almoſt all our falſe Reaſon 
ings is, that we ſeldom look any farther, than 
one fide of the Queſtion: Whereas, if a Mat 
would do his Argument right, he ought tt 
gonſider it iu its utmoſt Latitude. 
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Maxime, * 139 
LIX. 

fFThere are ſo many Excellencies, ſo many 

IU Beauties in Nature, that if any be ſuperfluous, 

it is not becauſe there are too many, but be- 

Jauſe we chooſe, * uſe them ill. 

8 LX. 

The Circumſtances of thoſe, who are in- 
truſted with the Treaſures and the Councils 
of Princes, are much leſs fickle, than theirs 
that are to provide for their Diverſions. Men 
are not always in the Humour to take their 
Pleaſure, but they are always diſpoſed to 
Honour and Riches. 

LXI. 

The higheſt Viſdom, is for a Man to be 

ſenible, that he wants it. 4 
LXII. 2 
There is no ſuch thing as true Miſdom in 
Ibis World, except that which inſtructs us in 
riſtian Morality, For this, if we abſtract 
From it all the Supports of Faith, and Advan- 
Mages of Religion, is of it ſelf the moſt pure 
Fd perfect Rule of Life in theWorld. 
LXIII. Ly 

The Vulgar value and cry up Actions and 
tber Things, not only for their Excellence, 
Aut more generally for the Uncommonneſs 
o them; and this gives Occaſion to all the 
alſe Methods Men take to gain the Appro- 
xtion of the World, 
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140 Maxime. 
LXIV. 

The Court is the Peculiar, where Ambi. Die 
tian is ſupream. All other Paſſions, even I his ds 
Love it ſelf, and all Laws truckle under her; Nexquiſ 
and there are no ſorts of Unions but ſhe I ſelf, a 
can both knit together, and break aſun- him, 


der. 

| LXV. Gre 
Ambitiow Men cheat themſelves, when I molt t 
they fix upon any Ends for their Ambition, £Slaver 
Thoſe Ends, when they are attained to, {becauſi 

are converted into Means, ſubordinate- to lick; 
ſomething farther. | | ever to 

LXVI. | 

A good Character, in which all the World] The 
agrees, and which continues a great while, ue in 4 
is ſeldom falſe. | _ BWoaſte1 
| EXVII. Pains y 
The- Opinion of thoſe Philoſophers, that comme 
will haye Beaſts to be in no Degree more Pign, t. 
than Machines, which move themſelves, isFile it. 
exceeding; hard to conceive. But that of 
ſome other Philiſaphers, who aſſign them 2 Trut 
Soul that is corporeal, and yet not a body Þ long 
neither, is altogether incomprehenſible. Inder / 
LXVIII. but of 
A great Reputation is a great Charge ve-Flted | 
ry hard for a Man to acquit himſelf well of: ot mac 
An obſcure Life is more Natural, and more nd Inſt 
Eaſie. TT ek, t in th 
LXIX I chen 
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LXIX. 

Diogenes, that made choice of a Tub for 
his dwelling, was a Fool, ſo much the more 
exquiſite, and refined, as he thought him- 
ſelt, and expected the World ſhould Eſteem 
him, much wiſer than the reſt of Mankind 

| LXX. 

Great Offices, and great Honours, are 
1 moſt truly ſaid to be great Burdens : The 
„Slavery of them is but ſo much the greater, 
becauſe it concerns the Service of the Pub- 
o lick; for the People are a Maſter ſcarce 

yer to be ſatisfied. 
LXXI. 
They that are eternally canting upon Ver- 
„Ine in all Companies, are commonly great 
Boaſters, and great Knaves. The mighty 
Pains which the Men of the Age take to 
ommend Vertue, is ſometimes a ſhrewd 
ign, that they take but very little to prac- 


We it. 
LXXII. 2 

Truth diſcovers it ſelf to young Princes, 
Jo longer than while they are young, and 

ader Age; it flies a Crown, and vaniſhes 

but of fight, as ſoon as they come to be in- 
- Feſted with Power: If theſe firſt Years be 
: ot made uſe of to give them good Advice 
end Inſtruction, there will be no (retrieving 

t in the following Part of their Lives. For 
cken goes off in meer Juggle and Diſguile. 
j H 3: LXXIIL. 
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LXXIII. 

The perfect Knowledge a Man hath of his 
Miſery and Imperfections, gives a great and 
ju{t occaſion for Humility towards God; but 
to it does alſo for the deſpiling of others, 
who are not ſo wiſe as our ſelves. 
IXXIV. 

Railery is harder to be horn than Inju- 
ries, becauſe it is an allowable Thing to be 
concerned at Injuries, but a ridiculous one 
do be angry at a Jeſt. 

LXXV. 

Railery is an Injury diſguiſed, full of Ma 
lice and Ill-Nature, which is endured with 
io much leſs Patience, as it ſhews, that the 
who uſe it, would be thought above us: 

LXX VI. 

Princes and Perſons in Eminent Station 
will do well to be exceedingly reſerved, 2 
to this Part of Converſation. The Reſent 
meats of their Railery are the more dange 
rous, becauſe kept more concealed, and that 
Men are ever contriving ſome private Way 
of Revenge for it. 

LXXVII. 
Räailery very often betrays want of Ur 
derſtanding. Men call it in to their Relief 
when they have nothing of Senſe and Ar 
gument left, to ſay for themſel ves. 


LXXVII. 
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LXXVIII. 

A great many People are fond of Books, 
25 they are of Furniture; to dreſs and ſet off 
their Rooms, more than to atorn and inrich 
their Minds. | 

LXXIX. 


Tis the Infatuation of Miſers, to take 

u- Gold and Silver for Things really Good, 

whereas they are only ſome of the Means 
by which good Things are procur'd. 


LXXX. 
E Some People are ſo fond of being Subtle 
ti and Abſtruſe upon all Occaſions, that they 
en really over-ſhoot the Mark. Theſe refined 
Perſons are as far from Truth, as the Vul- 
gar, whoſe groſs Ignorance makes them fall 
3 fhort of it. 
as LXXXI. | 
t Truth is plain and natural, the great Se- 
cret is how to find it. 


LXK&XII. 
The great Miſtake of moſt Noblemen, 
is, that they look upon their Nobility, as 
FJ aCharaQter given them by Nature. 


EXXXIL | 
True Quality, and that which comes by 
Nature, is only the Noble Advantages and 


Endowments of the Body and the Mind. 
H 4 LXXXIV. 
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LXXXIV. 

The more ancient that Nobility is, which 
we derive only from our Anceſtors, the leſs 
valuable it is, and the more ſuſpicious and 
uncertain. The Son of a Marſhal of France, 
who by his own Worth hath raiſed himſelf 
to this Office, ſhould in all reaſon be more 
Noble, than the Poſterity that deſcend from 
him. This Spring of Honour is yet treſh 
in the Son's Veins, and kept up by the Ex- 


ample of the Father; but the further it runs | 


from the Fountain-Head, the weaker and 
the dryer it grows. 


EASY. ff, 
We are ſurprized every Day, to ſee ſome 
Men that are come from the very Dregs of 
the People, raiſe themſelves to great For- 
tunes and Honours; and we commonly men- 
tion this with Scorn and Reproach, as if all 


the Great Families in the World had not as 


mean a Beginning, if we would but take 
Pains to trace them back to their firſt Ori- 
ginals. 
LXXXVI. | 
The greateſt Part of thoſe Complaints we 
make againſt our Neighbours, are owing to. 
the want of Reflection upon our ſelves. 


LXXZVIL 


Maxime. 
LXXXVII. 

The Love of our ſelves inclines us to look 
pon all the Pleaſures, and Happinefs of . 
Life, as Things that we have a Right to call 
Ours; and upon all the Evil: and Calammties, 
15 Things Foreign and Unuatural, and fuck 
25 are Wrongs and Hardſhips upon us. This 
gives occaſion to all the Complaints we hear 
zainſt Humane Life. 


Moſt Heroes are like ſome kind of Pic- 


þ tures, which if you would admire, you muſt: 


look upon them at a diſtance. 


EXXXIX. 

True and eſſential Merit, is that of the 
good Accompliſhments of the Mind; but 
the Art of making theſe valuable, and ex- 
erting thoſe good Faculties, is a ſecond. 
Merit, and much more neceſſary than the 
firſt, in all Buſineſs of the World, both in 
order to the raiſing. our Reputation,, and 
our Fortunes. x | 

XC. | 

Many Things are valued, meerly becauſe 
they are uncommon, or hard to be come 
by, though in Truth, and in their own Na- 
ture, they are neither amiable, nor uſe- 


H 5 XCI. 
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XCl. 

Every one erects a Court of Judicature Y — 
for himſelf; there he ſits ſupreme Judge 
over his Neighbour, and proceeds upon him 
in asArbitrary.and Authoritative a manner, 
as if he had ſome particular: Prerogative 
over him. But methinks, we ſhould be more 
modeſt and ſparing in paſſing Sentence thus 
upon others, if we did but conſider, that 
they too will take the fame Freedoms, and 
uſe us with the ſame Severity. þ 


and 


MA X 2 


MAXIMS 


Monſieur Dela Rochefoucalt. 
I. 


Great many People give themſelves 
A up to Devotion, but no body gives 
himſelf up to Humility. | 


II. 
Bodily Labour keeps off Pain of Mind ; 
and by ſo doing makes the Poor happy. 


III. 
The Mortifications which no body knows 
of, are Mortifications indeed, the reſt are 
made eaſie by our Vanity. 


IV 
The Altar on which God would have all 


our Sacrifices offered, is Humility. 
v. 


Maxims:; 
V. 
A few Things ſuffice to make a wiſe Man 


148 


kappy, but it is not in the Power of any to 


content a Fool; and this is the true Reaſon 
why much the greateſt Part of Mankind are 
miſerable. 

VI. 


We give our ſelves more Pain, to make 


Men think us happy, than to make our ſelves 


really ſo. 
VII. 

It is much eafier to quench a firſt Deſire, 
than to ſatisfe all thoſe that are ſure to fol- 
low after. 

VIII. 


Wiſdom to the Mind, is as Health to the 
Body. | 
IX. 


In regard neither Health of Body, nor 


Peace of Mind, can þe conferr'd by the 


Greateſt Men upon Earth; the utmoſt Fa- 
vours they can do us are bought too dear. 


Before we ſet our Hearts too much upon 


any Thing, let us examine how happy thoſe 
are, who already poflefs it. 


| XI. 
The greateſt Treaſure in this World, is 


a true Friend, and yet it is a Treaſure 


which 


Maxims.. 149: 
which Men leaſt trouble themſelves to look: 
after. | 

RII. 

Lovers are blind to the Failings of their 
Miſtreſſes, till the ending of the Charm o- 
pen their Eyes. 

XIII. 

Prudence and Love were never made for 
one another; as much as you add to the 
one, you certainly take from the other. 


XIV. N 
; A jealous Wife gives her Husband this ſa- 
tis faction at leaſt, that he is ſure, from her, 
continually to hear. of what he loves. 


XV.. 
How ſada Caſe is that poor Woman in, 
who is at the ſame Time violently in Love, 
and inflexibly vertuous ? 


XVI. 
A wiſe Man finds it more for his Advan- 
tage, to decline the Combat, than to gain 
the Conqueſt. 


2 = WW 


XVII. 
There is more need of reading Men than 
Books. 
XVIII. 


Good and ill Fortune commonly go to 
e 


Mxint. 
XIX. 


A good Wife is a hid Treaſure, which he 
that-hath found, does well not to brag of, 


| © EW 
Moſt Women mourn the Loſs of a Lover; 
not ſo much to ſhew how they loved be- 
fore, as to gain the Reputation of n 
to be loved a gain. — 


Faithfulneſs, when the Effect of Con- 
ſtraint, is very little better than Unfaith- 
fülneſs. 

XXII. 


No Women are worth our Jealouſie; but 
ſuch as decline giving occaſion for it. 


| XXIII. 
Men that are too fond, do not eaſily diſ- 
cern, when their Paſſion ceaſes to — re- 


turn'd. 
XXIV. 
We ſeldom allow any Men to have good 
Senſe, who are not of our own Opinion. 


XXV. 
Men find fault with themſelves, — to 
put others * commending them. 
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XXVI. 
Little Souls take offence at the leaſt 
Thin 8. XXVII. 


— ww 


he | XXVII. 

. There are ſome Defects, which when pla- 
ced in a convenient Light, look more agree. 
ably than even Perfection it ſelf. 


2 | XXVII.. 
8 We always think them troubleſome; that 
our ſelves are troubleſome to. r. 


XXIX. 
A Man never finds it harder to ſpeak as 
he ought, than when out of Countenance 
not to find ſomething to ſay. 


XXX. 


No Faults are unpardonable in thoſe who 
can prevail with themſelves to acknowledge 


them. 
| XXXI. 
Nothing is more natural to us, or impo- 
poſes more upon us, than. the Perſwaſion 
that we are beloved. | 


XXXII. 


We take more delight in ſeeing the Per- 
ſons that have been beholden to us, than 
them to whom we are beholden. 


xXXIII. 
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- Oo . 


There is more difficulty in concealing our 
real Sentiments, than in counterfeiting the 
Sentiments we have not. 


XXXIV. 
Friendſhips, after Reconciliation, are 
more nice to be kept, thau thoſe that were 
never broken at all. 


XXXV. 
He that likes no body, hath a much 
worſe Time of it, than he whom no body 
likes. | 


— — 


Theſe Chriſtian MAXI MS that fol. 
low, may poſſibly be of ſome uſe, and 
this Proſpe# hath determined the Au- 
thor to publiſh them. 
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Grfie MAXIMS. 


H E Birth, which we receive in Bap- 
tiſm, and which makes us Chriſtians, 
exalts and ennobles us far above all that we 
are capable of being made, by any Advan- 
tages, either of Nature or Fortune. 
II. 

The End which Prayer aims at, is the 
fulfilling of the Law : Confequently, the 
Man ww diſcharges any Duty commanded 
in the Law, does an Act more pleaſing to 
God, than that of Praying would. have been» 

a 

Religious Worſhip, without Morality, ends 
in Hypocriſie and Superſtition: And Moran 
lity without Religious Worſhip, is but Phi- 
loſophy and W ©. Wiſdom. 1 Man 
chat would be a Chriſtian indeed, mult join 
both theſe together. 5 ad . 
IV. 


Great men generally live without think- 
ing, and yet they, of all Men living, have 
molt need to deſcend often into their own- 
Breaſts; that they may tell themſelves ſome 
neceſſary Truths, which they cannot expect 
that any body elſe. ſhould tell them. 
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There is a vicious Singularity inſpired by C| 
Pride, and this is ſuch as the Son of God ſo com 
often condemns in the Phariſees z but there moſt 
is alſo a commendable and. truly Chriſtian 
Singularity, ſuch as ſtrives againſt the G 
Stream of the World, and condemns the ples 
corrupt Faſhions and Uſe of it: And this rep 
is the very Mark of Diſtinction, of the tru- the] 
ly Good, and thoſe that are Worldly and 
Wicked Men. | 

VI. 


When Perſons of Condition, by giving 
Men occaſion to believe, that they love to 
be flattered, prevent their being told ſucli 
Truths as might improve their Knowledge; 
the Ignorance they live under, is in ſome 
mea ſare voluntary, and ſuch as can by no 
means exempt them from Sin and Guilt. 

VII. | no. 

Nothing is more apt to make good Coun- Th. 
ſel do no good, nay even do hurt, than its | upo 
being attended with an ill Example. or! 

VIII. 

All Uncertainty and Diſpute about the \ 
practical Points of Chriſtianity, woald be Sal 
utterly at'an end, if Men, who are gene- of 
rally well agreed about general Rules and Ch; 
Principles, would argue from thence to par- 
ticular Caſes, without conſulting their own 
Paſſions. | x ef 
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Maxims.. 5s: 
IX. 
Charity ſanctifies the meaneſt and moſt 

common Actions, and Pride debaſes the 

moſt exalted Virtues. | 
| X. m 

Good Men dd often by their good Exam- 
ples amend the Faults of others, without 
reproving them; and ill Men often reprove 
the Faults of others withoutamending them. 

l e 

Faith brings us to eſteem thoſe Things 
good, which the World account. evil, and 
to account thoſe evil, which. the World 
eſteem good ; and from: this. Difference in 
theirNotions it is, that the ſo different Cony 
duct of vertuous and vicious Men proceeds. 

| . 

We are continually employed about ſome 
uncertain Event, which many Times is of 
no concern to us; and yet we beſtow no 
Thought upon that which is ſure to come 
upon us, and upon which our. Happineſs 
or Miſery to all Eternity depends. 

When Men are negligent of their own 
Salvation, their Induſtry to promote that 
of other People proceeds not from true 
Charity. eit "_ 

. XIV. 


The great Hindrance to the Execution 
of our good Deſigns is our thinking _— . 


dhe World and its Principles. 
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ther upon our own Weakneſs, without re- 
collecting, that God can as eaſily inable us 


for good Actions, as inſpire into our Hearts 
good Deſires. 
XV. 


Every Moment of our Life may be of Con- 


ſequence to the ſecuring an Eternal Happi- 


neſs: Time therefore is a Thing of ſo great 

value, that all the World can give us, is not 

ſufficient to make us Reparation for that 

Part of our Life which is laid out upon it. 
XVI. 


There is not a Creature in the World, 


but is capable of becoming the Plague and. 
Puniſhment. of that Heart, which ſets up his 
reſt in it. 2 

3 XVII. 


The idle Amuſements of the World take 


off our Reliſh for, and judgment in Things 


truly Good, as effectually as even the moſt 
guilty Paſſians, | 
XVIII. 


Cuſtom and common Vogue can never be 
a good Excuſe, or indeed a tolerable Pre- 
tence for doing an ill Thing. For it is the 
Warld that gives this Authority, and there- 
fore. Chriſtians ſhould: always be jealous of 
it ; becauſe they in their Baptiſm have ſo- 
lemnly promiſed and vow'd to renounce 


XIX. 


0 


1 


W 
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XXI. 

An unbelieving Mind is generally the Ef- 
ſect of a corrupt Heart. Men cannot en- 
dure to believe that which offers violence 
to Nature. They deſire to keep their Paſ- 
ſons, and at the fame Time to get quit of 
all its Remorſe for r Bj" them. 


We fear and diſtruſt God's Providence 


in our Temperal Concerns, and yet in that 
of our Salvation, we raſhly and preſump- 
tuouſly rely upon his Mercy. | 
XXI. | 
Habits in old Age are as great an Hin- 
drance to Salvation, as Paſſions in Vouth. 
| > © er 
The Faults of other Peopleare better cor- 


rected, by patient enduring, than by proud 


Reproof, Rape 

Severe Rules of Living, are often ſet up- 
on a Principle of Pride. Such DiQators af- 
fect this pompous Appearance of Virtue z 
and It. coſts nothing to make that Yoke in- 


ſupportable to others, which they take care 


not to lay upon themſelves. 
| XXIV. 


The Humility we affect to expreſs in our 
Diſcourſe, is certainly inſincere, if we be 


angry, when other People believe the ill we 
ay of our ſelves, | 
: XXV. 


3 — 


Mains. 
XXV. 

We could not bear that others ſhould 
take the Pains to run away from us, which 
our ſelves are at to run from our ſelves. 

XXVI. 

Amendment in general, is eaſily reſolved 
on. We contemplate the Idea of Virtue 
with delight; but as ſoon as any Paſſion is 
to be engaged, this Reſolution cools, and 
we find our ſelves incapable of accompliſh- 
ing a Deſign, which, tho' formed without 
Pain, yet cannot be executed without ſome 
Violence, | 5 

XXVII. 


If confeſſing our Faults upon a Death-Bed, 
were ſufficient to Salvation, it could not be 
truly ſaid, That the Way to Life is ſtrait, 
and that the Choſen are but few. 

VXVXVIII. | 

The Stream of the World will certainly 
carry us down to Vice, if we do not ſtrive 
_ againſt it by continual Efforts, to get Ground 

in the Way of Virtue. 
| XXIX. 
The Man that ſhould form his Notion of 
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the Goſpel, by the Lives of moſt of its Pro- I. 


feſlors, would conclude it full of Rules di- 
rectly contrary to thoſe which Jeſus Chriſt 
das injoined us. APA 

| | 
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Maxime, 159 
XXX. 

We often miſtake that Regret and Alte- 
ration of our Meaſures, which is the Effect 
of Inconſtancy in our Temper, or the Dif 
appointment of our Paſſions and Deſires, 
for the Remorſe and Change of a true Re- 


pentanee. 
XXXI. 


When the Diſtaſte we take at the World 
oceeds not from the Grace of God, but 
— Pride, or Self- Love, it brings us back 
indeed to our ſelves, but it does not lead us 


to God. 
XXXII. | 

The Soul can no more ſuſtain it felf in 
Grace without Prayer, than the Body can 
ſubſiſt without Nouriſhment, 

XXXIII. 

All that paſſes away with Time, is of 
hort Continuance, and unworthy the Ap- 
pication, that is in continual Motion to- 
ward Eternity. * 

c XXXIV. 


There is not in the World a more lamen- 
table Condition, than that of a Sinner un- 
interrupted in his Deſires, and left by God 
to the Mercy of his own Paſſions. 

XXXV. 

The Chains which tied us to the Crea- 
tures, are often broken, and yet we con- 
daue faſtned down to the Earth by our 

OWB 


\ 
— 
—_— 


are guilty, are not always ſenſible, and yet 


as it ought to be, when it does not pre- 


160 Maxins. © 
own proper Weight. This Obſtruction to 
our Salvation attends us through the diffe- 
rent Stages of Life, and is as hardly got the Tl 
better of, as any other. his ĩ 
XXXVI. dien 
To conquer ones Paſſions is difficult, but eur F 
to ſatisfie them, utterly impoſſible. 8. 
| XXXVII. | 
Revenge is always the Effect of a weak Th 
Mind, which renders the Man unable to Lime 


r 
XXXVIII. 
Men complain of their Sufferings, and 
vet do not repent of the Sins that are the 
Cauſe of them. 
XXXIX. 
Omiſſions in our Duties, that we are o- 
bliged to, as Ghriſtians in general, and in! 
regard of our reſpective Stations in parti- All 1 
cular, are Faults of which even they who 


the Goſpel condemas the unprofitable Ser- 
vantito-the ſame Torments with the refrac 
tory and rebellious, 
| X. 

Our Hatred againſt Sin is never ſo ſtrong 


vail for diligeatly avoiding the Occaſions, 

which have formerly inſnared us in Wick- F 

edneſs. . 5 | 
: XII. 


Maxximth. 181 


XLI. 

There is no withſtanding the Wiſtof God, 
this is always fulfilted), eicher by bar Obe⸗ 
liencey if we act in conformiry to it, or by 

JI. Funftiment, if we vebel agate it. 


XIII. 

The Deſign of amending our Lives at one 
Time or other: is generally” of no farther 
iſe, ' than for ſtifing: ſme prefent Pangs of 
onſcience, Men reſt upon teſ© imaginary 
Projects, which they never put in practice, 
by by ſo doing, either convey their Faults 
ut of ſight, or fancy that they m ſome de- 
Tree make amends/for them. , 
"= = ben JW 114; 10 T1 ff 
in 5 500 XII. kit 
1. An thoſe Diſtinctions between one Man 
10 Iõd another, which are made by Opinion, 
et Ne fallacious and roundleſs. Grace makes 
r- e only real Difference and every Man is 
c- Trutlfi that, and that or which he i is 
the Eſteens of God. 


„ XLIV. 9 
Some Reſpett ls due to thoſe hs perſe- 
ite us, — they ought to be look d upon 
 Inftrurtents made uſe of ee to ex- 


Pte 6 his-punitive Juſtice upon u us. 
} XLV. 


rher than incur his Diſpleaſure. — 


Maximt. 


XLV. 

If the Faithful, who aſſemble together fo 
publick Worſhip,did but duly conſider them 
ſelves as ſo many Criminals, met to implorq 4 
the Mercy of their Judge, they could noþ;, th 
fail to pray with more Humility and Zeal 


The Love which God requires of us, nine 
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s the 
take 


not a Love of Senſe and Paſſion,” but a Lovfhines 


of Preference, which engages to facrificfyirh - 
every Thing to him, and part with all r; jeligh 


If the conſtant Aim of all we intend an 
undertake were to pleaſe God, and obey hi 
Will, be the Event what it will, we ſhc 
be always contented. _,- 


The Virtue of ſome Heathens hath brougi The 
them to deſpiſe the World; but that q er fin 
Chriſtians only can render their being diy fre 
ſpiſed by the World, deſirable. en. 


| 1 . | XIIX. | 14 1 - No! 

We ſhall do well always to be very jthtac © 
lous of thoſe Vertues, which attract Fanſeither 
and Admiration; The Lore of Humiliatigcorrur 


Marimr. 
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80 ake no Advantage againſt us, 


em | E 
lore 


aon this World, that is not beneath it. 
4 


F 67 
=: ob (23137 LL. Ty 

Did we but conſider, that the Virtues at- 
 Ftained with ſo much Difficulty, are ſome- 
Ames loſt in an inſtant, by our dealing 
ifchvich the World; inſtead of courting and 
In lelighting in it, we ſhould ſhun it as an 
Enemy, that is perpetually contriving to 
ob us of our moſt valuable Treaſure. 


* | is io IG 

MN doar moſt religious Converſations are 
tommonly ſo leavened with Vanity and 
Pride, that all benefit! of them is loſt to us. 


: | LIL... [ £1 | 
8 The good Deſigns which we lay, but ne- 
l er finiſh, do only add to our Guilt, and 

Y freſh Obſtructions in our Way to Hea- 


Ten. IT | 
| 11 Ro 17010 © 
No Sorrow is agreeable to Reaſon, except 
bat of Repentance, the reſt do all betray, 
Aneither the Weakneſs of our Mind, or the 
corruption of our Nature. 


the only Virtue, of which the Devil can 


A Heart exalted by Grace, finds nothing, 


I 2 LY, — 


Maier. 
(149 31.5 Frida aue FING . 
LV. Adu 
Deſire is the Penne of the Heart; ang 
this is a ſort of Prayer; which he to whom 
all Deſires are known, ear. 2's _— and 
often anſuer . i 
LVI. 
It 6s juſt, that the Man who does not 
avoid the Occaſions of ſinning, but raſbly 
expoſes himſelf to danger, Gould: by tis 
Fall ſuffer the orc pra of his own Pre- 
ſumption. 2 10 b bl 513 & 
aud I VII. 1 dr” t Af! inet 
It is much aber wholly to 'retirg fnom 
the World, than to dive iu it, with the 
like Indifference and Reſerve, as if one had 
quite withdrawn from it ; and yet One of 
theſe Two muſt be doue, i in e 10087 Y! 
r ] 4% bor . Ninot ere fil 
10 ” VIII. 299114 bir 
God bath made an — Promiſe, not Re 
to for ſake us in Adverſity, ( F/al. xci.) but ¶ ſary 
he hath not left us — like Dependatce I the I 
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upon bis obey Kerr e ta i@ 5117.1 22 Ythoſe 
144 460 fi fane 


LIX. n 

The true Glory of 4 Chriſtian does not 
conſiſt in exalting himſelf above others, but Y I. 
in humbling; himſelf, after the Example. of muct 
Jeſus Chriſt, 2 %% 5113 i ones 

205514 4 10 ig 


Ithargy. 


Maxime. 185 


| & ; 
The Quiet of a Sinner's Mind who conti- 
nues in his Wickedneſs, is a ſpiritual Le- 


| | LXI. 
Our Sufferings are in much higher Eſteem 
with God, than our Actions | 


LXII. 

Repentance deals too gently by the Sin- 
ner, if it do not reſemble the Wrath of 
God, and ſypply the place of his Juſtice in 
puniſhing. 1 | 

LXIII. 


A Man can never have true Enjoymeat 
in any Pleaſure, of which he is ſure to re- 


” "Ypeat afterwards. 


LXIV. 
Recollection is a kind of Solitude neceſ- 
ary to be often retired into, for avoiding 
the Infection of that poyſonous Air, which 


Ithoſe Men breath, who engage in the pro- 


fane Converſations of the World. 


LXV. 
The Way to be truly Holy, lies not ſo 
much in doing great Things, as diſcharging, 
ones Duty faithfully in thoſe that are leaſt. 


I 3 LXVE. 


166 Maximus. 

_— 
The Trouble and Reſtleſneſs of Sinners, 

will be manifeſt to any 

in the midſt of all their Pleaſures. For 

even they at that very Time, honeſtly con- 


feſs, that they cannot attain to the Power 


of making themſelves happy. 


"LEVEL 
We deſire God ſhould hear us When Wwe 


pray,and yet we do not hear our own ſelves. 


| nn 
It is frequent with God, to ſend Dark- 
neſs of the Underſtanding, as a Puniſhment 


for the Depravity and Exorbitance of the 


Affections. | 
LXIX. | 
Hypocriſie is a ſort of Sacrilege, which 
proſtitutes the Appearances of Virtue, to 
the Service of Vice. | 


IMK. en 

When Perſons of different Sexes converſe 
much, (though as innocently as may be) 
together; there is always a ſort of Spiritual 
Senſuality, which proves a weakning at 
leaſt, if not, in Time, the utter Ruin of 
Virtue, 


LXXL I 


who conſult: them 


MM — 7 
* 2 


r 
To deal with our ſelves ſeyerely, and: 


Tothers tenderly, is the true Character and 
_—_— os a 5 


2 1 


10 1275 XXII. 1000 ; 
| dons is er? and 3 if not 
animated by the Zeal of Charity; = Zeal 
Iss indiſcreet, when not under the Regus 
ve _ and: Neue of Prod6Doc: | r 1702 


12 

x. IXXI. | 
SA Soul which holds ili Correſp on- 

K- Idence with God, is eaſily brought to "loſe 

nt Fits Reliſh for Correſpondenoe with the 

he [World. 

_ LXXIV. 


The good Man is a true Lover of himſelf, 
ch for he ſecures the greateſt of all Advantages. 
to BBur the Man that loves Wickedneſs, loſes 

his own wo and moſt efteQually hates him- 


ſelf. 
— LXXV. 
rſe Pride is the Source of all our Violent 
e ) IEmotions, and all our Troubles: Humility 
ual alone can bring true and ſolid Peace to the 
at Soul. 
of | LXXVI. 
We muſt withdraw not only from the 
XI. [World, but, in ſome Senſe and * 
Om 


168 Maxim. 
from our ſelves, to hearken to God in our 


Retirement. The Clutter of Buſineſs, and 
Noiſe of our Paſſions, do often hinder our 


hearing him. | 
LXXVII. 


Negligence in little Matters, is conſtant- 
ly one fort of Infidelity, which is often pu- 
niſhed by great and grieyous Falls. 


: LXXVIII. 
Sorrow for Faults, without Amendment, 
proyes ſuch remorſe to proceed not from 
Grace, but from Pride and Self-Love. 


; LXXIX. 

How can Men hope to find God at the 
Hour of Death, if they never ſought him 
all their Lite-long. 


LXXX. 
If the Hopes we entertain of our own 
Salvation, be not grounded upon the Word 
of God, they are vain and deceitful; for 
it is to no purpoſe to promiſe that to our 


ſelves, which God hath never promiſed us. 


LXXXI. | 
The Love of God is by no means incon- 


ſiſtent with the Fear of his Judgments. The ed Gr, 


more a Man loves him, the more he muſt ers an 
| needs 


The 


Maxints. 169. 
needs dread the being for ever ſeparated 
r from him. IV. 
4 | IXI. %o h | 
r If thoſe Libergiges, who refuſe ow 
lieve any Thing above their Power to com- 
prehend, will not acknowledge their Ex- 
- I iravagaage! and Polly, let them at leaſt be 
. üble. of their Ralbpes ad nn 


ILXXXIIi 
God hath concęaled from us the Hour 
04; 0px Death, on purpoſe that we may 
think it our Duty to ei pect and Sun 
for it every Hour of out Lives 


ILRXX XIV. 

Ide Defires which our Paſſions excite, 
are like the Langings of a ſick Man, hich 
cannot be gratified, without doing hurt, 
and e. us more — 4 


d In * as we — in Vertne, 
or Jour Reliſh for the Pleaſtres of the World 
ur ears of: As the Diterſions of Chibthood 


us. are Der in proportion: as 1 1. a 


Years,” 
LKXKVE. 
n- The _ af the Slothtul is like WR 
he ed Ground, which brings forth only Bri- 
uſt as. 'a0d Thorns. 
eds LXXXVII. 


- WL. 
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170 Maximus. 


IXXXVI. h 
God often humbles thoſe by Sin, who 
are not humbled by Grace. 


22571 5. LXXXVIIL Bast 

When we will only that which God 

wills, we are made, in ſome degree, Par- 
takers of his nnn. 


| ' LXXKIX. 
Some religious Actions, which appear 


deſpicable in the Eyes of Men, are yet 


of great account in God's Eſteem. 


XCJ. 
to God for Things which 


We often pray 


we * to arent the Eg Pen 


to us. 
Xcl. 


How can that Man bw Ponce in his N 
own nt; As is at Ry with God? 


1 77 xcn. 


| Since — is a — that ſeemeth | 
right to a Man, and yet leadeth to Death; 
how exceeding careful ought we to be, not 
to walk in that Way, in which we ſhall 
certainly go wrong, without Ans ſenſi | 


xCill. 


ble at we do ſo? » 


r 


4 a0 he 


XCIII. 
What a World of Truths are a 


ed, for fear of giving Diſguſt ? The Si- 


lence gon? a Flatterer Is as en as * 
8 if Fi, 
21 XcIV. 


It is by no means ſufficient to diſcharge 
the Duties common to Chriſtians in ge- 
neral. There is the ſame Obligation for 
thoſe peculiar | to each Man' 8 mn and 


Capacity. 2 


It is hard to do all that is 3 
in Religion, if our Zeal do not ſometimes 
carry us to do that which is matter of 
Advice only. 

XCVI. 


Be our Sufferings what they will, they 
are always deſerved; ſo that no Man can 
truly complain of ſuffering unjuſtly. 


XCVII. 
The Faults and Failings of good Men, 
are what we ought to make ſome Adyan- 
tage of, as well as their Vertues and good 


Exa mples. 
XCVII. 


They only can underſtand the juſt Ex- 
tent of their Duty, to whoſe very —— 
God vouchſafes to ſpeak by his KK, 


— 


— 
he alldwed to hope for; dt God 5 Hand, 
When we ſingevely..apply'tol him, how unk 
worthy of his 19 ſoever we may bec 
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l 0 A on. 0 ect. Ji 
There are e foveral goed People, 
whom God preſerves in a Eite af Bufinefs 


and Dealing with! the World: forthe. Dif- 
covery and Condemnation of tho Wickel 


Men in it. A | 
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